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MR. SCARBOROUGH'S FAMILY. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 

——_.——— 
i} CHAPTER LVII. MR. PROSPER SHOWS HIS 
GOOD NATURE. 


WHILE these things were going on at 
Tretton, and while Mr. Scarborough was 
making all arrangements for the adequate 
disposition of his property,—in doing 
# which he had happily come to the con- 
clusion that there was no necessity for 
interfering with what the law had settled, 
i —Mr. Prosper was lying very ill at Buston, 
i and was endeavouring on his sick-bed to 
reconcile himself to what the entail had 
done for him. There could be no other 
heir to him, but Harry Annesley. As he 
thought of the unmarried ladies of his 
acquaintance, he found that there was no 
4} one who would have done for him but 
| Miss Puffle or Matilda Thoroughbung. All 
others were too young or too old, or 
chiefly penniless. Miss Puffle would have 
been the exact thing,—only for that 
intruding farmer’s son. 

} As he lay there alone in his bedroom 

his mind used to wander a little, and 
he would send for Matthew, his butler, 
and hold confidential discussions with 

\him. “I never did think, sir, that Miss 

Thoroughbung was exactly the lady,” said 
Matthew. 

“ Why not ?” 

. Well, sir ! There i is a saying—— But 
yy you'll excuse me.” 

“Go on, Matthew.” 

“There is a saying as how you can’t 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.” 
“Tve heard that.” 

“Just so, sir. Now, Miss Thoroughbung 
is a very nice lady.” 

“T don’t think she’s a nice lady at all.” 

“But—— Of course it’s not becoming 
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on me to speak onus my betters, and as 
a menial servant I never would.” 

“ Go on, Matthew.” 

“* Miss Thoroughbung is——” 

“Go on, Matthew.” | 

“Well. She is a sows ear. Ain’t she, 
now? The servants here never would have § 
looked upon her as a silk purse.” 

* Wouldn’t they ?” 

“ Never. She has a way with her, just, 
as though she didn’t care for silk purses. 
And it’s my mind, sir, that she don’t. She ] 
wishes, however, to be uppermost, and if 
she had come here she’d have said so.” 

“That can never be. Thank Heaven; \ 
that can never be !” 

“Oh no! Brewers is brewers, and must 
be. There’s Mr. Joe—— He’s very well, 
no doubt.” 

” I haven't the pleasure of his acquaint- 
ance.” 

“Him as is to marry Miss Molly. But 
Miss Molly ain’t the head of the family ;— 
is she, sir?” Here the squire shook his 
head. ‘You're the head of the family, } 
sir.” j 

“T suppose so.” 

“ And is—— ? I might make so bold as ¢ 
to speak ?” 

‘‘Go on, Matthew.” ; 

‘‘ Miss Thoroughbung would be a little 
out of place at Buston Hall. Now as to 
Miss Puftie——” 

“Miss Puffle is a lady,—or was.” 

*‘ No doubt, sir. The Puffles is not quite 
equal to the Prospers, as I can hear. But }} 
the Puffles is ladies—and gentlemen. The 
servants below all give it up to them that ¥ 
they’re real gentlefolk. But—— 

“Well 3” 





“She demeaned herself terribly with 
young Tazlehurst. They all said as there 
were more where that came from.” 

‘‘ What should they mean by that ?” 
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“She’d indulge in low ’abits,—such as 
never would have been put up with at 
Buston Hall. A-cursing and a-swear- 
ing——” 

“Miss Paffle !” 

“Not herself! I don’t say that; but 
it’s like enough if you’ad heard all. But 
them as lets others do it almost does it 
themselves. And them that lets others 
drink sperrits o’ mornings come nigh to 
having a dram down their own throats.” 

“Oh laws!” exclaimed Mr. Prosper, 
thinking of the escape he had had. 

“You wouldn’t have liked it, sir, if 
there had been a bottle of gin in the bed- 
room.” Here Mr. Prosper hid his face 
among the bedclothes. “It ain’t all silk 
that comes out of the skein that does to 
make a purse of.” 

There were difficulties in the pursuit of 
matrimony of which Mr. Prosper had not 
thought. His imagination at once pic- 
tured to himself a bride with a bottle of 
gin under her pillow, and he went on 
shivering till Matthew almost thought that 
he had been attacked by an aguc-fit. 

“T shall give it up, at any rate,” he said 
after a pause. 

“ Of course, you're a young man, sir.” 

‘No, I’m not.” 

“ That is, not exactly young.” 

* You're an old fool to tell such lies.” 

“Of course I'm an old fool; but I 
endeavour to be veracious. I never didn’t 
take a shilling as were yours, nor a 
shilling’s worth, all the years I have 
known you, Mr. Prosper.” 

“What has that to do with it? 
not a young man.” 

“ What am I to say, sir? Shall I say 
as you are middle-aged ?” 

‘The truth is, Matthew, I’m worn out.” 

“Then I wouldn’t think of taking a 
wife.” 

“Troubles have been too heavy for me 
to bear. I don’t think I was intended to 
bear trouble.” 

“Man is born to trouble as the sparks 
fly upward,” said Matthew. 

*T suppose so. But one man’s luck is 
harder than another’s. They’ve been too 
many for me, and I feel that I’m sinking 
under them. It’s no good my thinking of 
marrying now.” 

“That's what I was‘ coming to when 
you said I was an old fool. Of course I 
am an old fool.” 

“Do have done with it. Mr. Harry 
hasn’t been exactly what he ought to have 
been to me.” 


I’m 





“ He's a very comely young gentleman.” 

“ What has comely to do with it?” 

“Them asis plain-featured is more likely 
to stay at home and be quiet. You couldn’t 
expect one as is so handsome to stay at 
Buston and hear sermons.” 

“T don’t expect him to be knocking 
men about in the streets at midnight.” 

“Tt ain’t that, sir.” 

“T say it is that.” 

“Very well, sir. Only we’ve all heard 
downstairs as Mr. Harry wasn’t him as 
struck the first blow. It was all about a 
young lady.” 

“T know what it was about.” 

“A young lady as is a young lady.” 
This was felt to the quick by Mr. Prosper, 
in regard to the gin-drinking Miss Pufile 
and the brewer-bred Miss Thoroughbung ; 
but as he was beginning to think that the 
continuation of the family of the Prospers 
must depend on the marriage which Harry 
might make, he passed over the slur upon 
himself for the sake of the praise given to 
the future mother of the Prospers. ‘And 
when a young gentleman has set his heart 
on a young lady he’s not going to be 
braggydoshoed out of it.” 

“Captain Scarborough knew her first.” 

‘“‘ First come, first served, isn’t always 
the way with lovers. Mr. Harry was the 
conquering hero. ‘ Weni; widi; wici.’” 

“ Halloa, Matthew !” 


“'Them’s the words as they say a young | 


gentleman ought to use when he’s got the 
better of a young lady’s affections; and I 
dare say they’re the very words as put the 
captain into such a towering passion. I 
can understand how it happened, just as if 
I saw it.” 

“But he went away,—and left him 
bleeding and speechless.” 

‘‘ He’d knocked his weni, widi, wici out 
of him, I guess, I think, Mr. Prosper, you 
should forgive him.” Mr. Prosper had 
thought so too, but had hardly known how 
to express himself after his second burst of 
anger. But he was at present ill and weak, 
and was anxious to have someone near to 
him who should be more like a silk purse 
than his butler, Matthew. “Suppose you 
was to send for him, sir.” 

‘He wouldn’t come.” 

“Let him alone for coming. They tell 
me, sir——” 

“ Who tells you ?” 

“Why, sir, the servants now at the 
rectory. Of course, sir, where two 
families is so near connected, the servants 
are just as near. It’s no more than natural. 
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They tell me now that since you were so 
kind about the allowance, their talk of you 
is all changed.” Then the squire’s anger 
was heated hot again. Their talk had all 
been against him till he had opened his 
hand in regard to the allowance. And 
now when there was something again to be 
got they could be civil. There was none 
of that love of him for himself for which 
an old man is always hankering, for which 
the sick man breaks his heart; but which 
the old and sick find it so difficult to get 
from the young and healthy. It is in 
nature that the old man should keep the 
purse in his own pocket, or otherwise he 
will have so little to attract. He is weak, 
querulous, ugly to look at, apt to be greedy, 
cross, and untidy. Though he himself can 
love, what is his love to anyone? Duty 
démands that one shall smooth his pillow, 
and someone does smooth it—as a duty. 
But the old man feels the difference, and 
remembers the time when there was one 
who was so anxious to share it, 

Mr. Prosper was not in years an old 
man, and had not as yet passed that 
time of life at which many a man is 
regarded by his children as the best of 
their playfellows. But he was weak in 
body, self-conscious, and jealous in spirit. 
He had the heart to lay out for himself 
a generous line of conduct, but not the 
purpose to stick to it steadily. His 
nephew had ever been a trouble to him, 
because he had expected from his nephew 
a kind of worship to which he had felt that 
he was entitled as the head of the family. 
All good things were to come from him, and 
therefore good things should be given to 
him. Harry had told himself that his uncle 
was not his father, and that it had not been 
his fault that he was his uncle’s heir. He 
had not asked his uncle for an allowance. 
He had grown up with the feeling that 
Buston Hall was to be his own, and had 
not regarded his uncle as the donor. His 
father, with his large family, had never 
exacted much—had wanted no special at- 
tention from him. And if not his father, 
then why his uncle? But his inattention, 
his absence of gratitude for peculiar gifts, 
had sunk deep into Mr. Prosper’s bosom. 
Hence had come Miss Thoroughbung as his 
last resource, and Miss Thoroughbung had 
—called him Peter. Hence his mind had 
wandered to Miss Puffle, and Miss Puffle 
had gone off with the farmer’s son, and, as 
he was now informed, had taken to drink- 
ing gin. Therefore he turned his face to 
the wall and prepared himself to die, 














On the next day he sent for Matthew 
again. Matthew first came to him always 
in the morning, but on that occasion very 
little conversation ever took place. In the - 
middle of the day he had a bowl of soup 
brought to him, and by that time had 
managed to drag himself out of bed, and 
to clothe himself in his dressing-gown, and 
to seat himself in his armchair. Then 
when the soup had been slowly eaten he 
would ring his bell, and the conversation 
would begin. “I have been thinking over 
what I was saying yesterday, Matthew.” 
Matthew simply assented ; but he knew in 
his heart that his master had been thinking 
over what he himself had said. 

“Ts Mr. Harry at the rectory ?” 

“Oh yes. He’sthere now. He wouldn’t 
stir from the rectory till he hears that you 
are better.” 

“Why shouldn’t he stir? Does he mean 
to say that ’'m going to die? Perhaps 
Iam. I’m very weak, but he doesn’t 
know it.” 

Matthew felt that hehad made a blunder, 
and that he must get out of it as well as he 
could. “It isn’t that he is thinking any- 
thing of that, but you are confined to your 
room, sir. Of course he knows that.” 

“T never told him.” 

“ He’s most particular in his enquiries,— 
from day to day.” 

“* Does he come here ? ” 

“ He don’t venture on that, because he 
knows as how you wouldn’t wish it.” 

“ Why shouldn’t I wish it? It’d be the 
most natural thing in the world.” 

“But there has been —a little—I’m 
quite sure Mr. Harry don’t wish to intrude. 
If you'd let me give it to be understood 
that you'd like him to call, he’d be over 
here in a jiffy.” Then, very slowly, Mr. 
Prosper did give it to be understood that 
he would take it as a compliment if his 
nephew would walk across the park and 
ask after him. He was most particular as 
to the mode in which this embassy should 
be conducted. Harry was not to be made 
to think that he was to come rushing into 
the house after his old fashion. ‘“‘ Halloa, 
uncle, aren’t you well? Hope you'll be 
better when I come back! Have got to 
be off by the next train.” Then he used 
to fly away and not be heard of again for 
a week! And yet the message was to be 
conveyed with an alluring courtesy that 
might be attractive, and might indicate 
that no hostility was intended. But it was 
not to be a positive message; but one 
which would signify what might possibly 
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take place. If it should happen that Mr. 
Harry was walking in this direction, it 
might also happen that his uncle would be 
pleased to see him. There was no better 
ambassador at hand than Matthew, and 
therefore Matthew was commissioned to 
arrange matters. “If you can get at Mrs. 
Weeks and do it through his mother,” 
suggested Mr. Prosper. Then Matthew 
winked, and departed on his errand. 

Tn about two hours there was a ring at 
the back door, of which Mr. Prosper knew 
well the sound. Miss Thoroughbung had 
not been there very often, but he had 
learnt to distinguish her ring or her ser- 
vant’s. In old days, not so very far 
removed, Harry had never been accus- 
tomed to ring at all. But yet his uncle 
knew that it was he, and not the doctor, 
who might probably come,—or Mr. Soames, 
of whose coming he lived in hourly dread. 
“You can show him up,” he said to 
Matthew, opening the door with great 
exertion, and attempting to speak to the 
servant down the stairs. Harry at any 
rate was shown up, and in two minutes’ 
time was standing over his uncle’s sick 
chair. ‘Ihave not been quite well just 
lately,” Mr. Prosper said in answer to the 
enquiries made. 

‘We are very sorry to hear that, sir.” 

“T suppose you've heard it before.” 

“We did hear that you were a little out 
of sorts.” 

“Out of sorts! I don’t know what you 
call out of sorts. I have not been out of 
this room for well-nigh a month. My 
sister came to see me one day, and that’s 
the last Christian I’ve seen.” 

‘* My mother would be over daily if she 
fancied you’d like it.” 

“She has her own duties, and I don’t 
want to be troublesome.” 

“The truth is, Uncle Prosper, that we 
have all felt that we have been in your 
black books ; and as we have not thought 
that we deserved it, there has been a little 
coolness.” 

“J tol@ your mother that I was willing 
to forgive you.” 

“Forgive me what? A fellow does not 
care to be forgiven when he has done 
nothing. But if you'll only say that 
bygones shall be bygones, I'll take it 
so.” 

Mr. Prosper could not give up his 
position as head of the family so easily,— 
an injured head of the family. And yet 
he was anxious that bygones should be 
bygones,—if only the young man would 





not be so jaunty, as he stood there Ly his 
armchair. 

“Just say the word and the girls 
shall come up and see you as they used 
to do.” Mr. Prosper thought at the 
moment that one of the girls was going to 
marry Joe Thoroughbung, and that he 
would not wish to see her. “ As for 
myself, if I’ve been in any way negligent, 
I can only say that I did not intend it. I 
do not like to say more, because it would 
seem as though I were asking you for 
money.” 

“T don’t know why you shouldn’t ask 
me.” 

‘A man doesn’t like to do that. But 
I'd tell you of everything if you'd only let 
me.” 

““What is there to tell?” said Uncle 
Prosper, knowing well that the love-story 
would be communicated to him. 

“T’ve got myself engaged to marry a 
young woman.” 

“ A young woman !” 

“Yes ;—she’s a young woman, of course. 
But she’s a young lady as well. You know 
her name. It is Florence Mountjoy.” 

‘‘ That is the young lady that I’ve heard 
of. Was there not some other gentleman 
attached to her ?” 

“ There was;—her cousin, Mountjoy 
Scarborough.” 

“ His father wrote to me.” 

“ His father is the meanest fellow I ever 
met.” 

“And he himself came to me,—down 
here. They were fighting your battle for 

ou.” 

“T’m much obliged to them. For I 
have even interfered with Mountjoy about 
the lady.” 

Then Harry had to repeat his veni, vidi, 
vici, after his own fashion. ‘“ Of course I 
interfered with him. How is a fellow to 
help himself? We both of us were fond 
of the same girl, and of course she had to 
decide it.” 

* And she decided for you ?” 

“T fancy she did. At any rate I decided 
for her, and I mean to have her.” 

Then Mr. Prosper was, for him, very 
gracious in his congratulations, saying all 
manner of good things of Miss Mountjoy. 
“TI think you'd like her, Uncle Prosper.” 
Mr: Prosper did not doubt but that he 
would. He also had heard of Miss 
Mountjoy, and what he had heard had 
been much to the “ young lady’s credit.” 
Then he asked a few questions as to the 
time fixed for the marriage. Here Harry 
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was obliged to own that there were diffi- 
culties. Miss Mountjoy had promised not 
to marry for three years without her 
mother’s consent. ‘‘ Three years!” said 
Mr. Prosper. ‘Then I shall be dead and 
buried.” Harry did not tell his uncle that 
in that case the difficulty might probably 
vanish, as the same decree of fate which 
robbed him of his poor uncle would make 
him owner of Buston. In such case as 
that Mrs. Mountjoy might probably give 
way. 

“ But why is the young lady to be kept 
from marriage for three years? Does she 
wish it ?” 

Harry said that he did not exactly think 
that Miss Mountjoy, on her own behalf, 
did wish for so prolonged a separation. 
“The fact is, sir, that Mrs. Mountjoy is 
not my best friend. This nephew of hers, 
Mountjoy Scarborough, has always been 
her favourite.” 

“ But he’s a man that always loses his 
money at cards.” 

“He’s to have all Tretton now, it 
seems.” 

“‘ And what does the young lady say ?” 

* All Tretton won't move her. I’m not 
a bit afraid. I’ve got her word and that’s 
enough for me. How it is that her mother 
should think it possible,—that’s what I do 
not know.” 

“The three years are quite fixed.” 

“T don’t quite say that altogether.” 

“But a young lady who will be true to 
you will be true to her mother also.” Harry 
shook his head. He was quite willing to 
guarantee Florence’s truth as to her pro- 
mise to him, but he did not think that 
her promise to her mother need be put on 
the same footing. ‘I shall be very glad 
if you can arrange it any other way. Three 
years is a long time.” 

“Quite absurd, you know,” said Harry 
with energy. 

“What made her fix on three years?” 

“T don’t know how they did it between 
them. Mrs. Mountjoy perhaps thought 
that it might give time to her nephew. 
Ten years would be the same as far as he 
is concerned. Florence is a girl who, when 
she says that she loves a man, means it. 
For you don’t suppose I intend to remain 
three years ?” 

“ What do you intend to do?” 

“ One has to wait a little and see.” Then 
| there was a long pause, during which 
Harry stood twiddling his fingers. He had 
nothing further to suggest, but he thought 
that his uncle might say something. “Shall 





I come again to-morrow, Uncle Prosper ?” 
he said. 

“T have got a plan,” said Uncle Prosper. 

“‘ What is it, uncle?” 

** T don’t know that it can lead to any- 
thing. It’s of no use, of course, if the 
young lady will wait the three years.” 

“‘T don’t think she’s at all anxious,” said 
Harry. 

“You might marry almost at once.” 

“ That’s what I should like.” 

“ And come and live here.” 

“In this house ?” 

“Why not? I’m nobody. Youd soon 
find that I am nobody.” 

“That’s nonsense, Uncle Prosper. Of 
course you're everybody in your own 
house.” 

“ You might endure it for six months in 
the year.” 


Harry thought of the sermons, but - 


resolved at once to face them boldly. “I 
am only thinking how generous you are.” 

“Tt’s what I mean. I don’t know the 
young lady, and perhaps she mightn’t like 
living with an old gentleman. In regard 
to the other six months, I'll raise the two 
hundred and fifty pounds to five hundred 
pounds. If she thinks well of it, she 
should come here first and let me see her. 
She and her mother might both come.” 
Then there was a pause. “I should not 
know how to bear it,—I should not indeed. 
But let them both come.” 

After some further delay this was at last 
decided on. Harry went away supremely 
happy and very grateful, and Mr. Prosper 
was left to meditate on the terrible step he 
had taken. 





SHILLINGBURY SKETCHES. 
NO. IX, OUR BARONET (CONTINUED). 
Ir must not be supposed that while 
Mr. Thomas Kedgbury was _ teaching 
mathematics, or eating his dinners in the 
Temple, that the Greek patriots were 


forgotten. Indeed, their representatives 
in England were far too well informed and 
wide-awake to allow themselves and their 
sacred cause to be forgotten by anybody, 
and least of all by one who was the heir- 
apparent to a goodly rent-roll and the 
present possessor of a sufficiency of ready 
cash. It was a very common thing to meet 
on Mr. Kedgbury’s staircase in Hare Court, 
black-haired, keen-eyed, hawk-billed gentle- 
men, whom a stranger might easily have 
mistaken for financial agents from Sackville 
Street, or persons in the employ of the 
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Sheriff of Middlesex. Most likely, how- 
ever, they would have claimed direct 
descent from the victor of Thermopyle, 
and would have answered to some such 
high-sounding name as Leonidas or 
Demetrius. 

The struggle for freedom on the shores 
of the Archipelago was still going on. 
One heard much of the patriots who 
flocked in their thousands to the national 
standard, but plenty seemed to be left 
in London to look after the collection of 
the sinews of war while their brethren 
fought the Turk. 

Sir Thomas did not follow the course 
which is not an uncommon one with 
heirs-apparent when they come into their 
inheritance. He did not turn his back 
on his conspirator friends and rally to the 
cause of order. On the contrary, his 
name was advanced to a place near the 
head of the list of sympathisers with the 
cause of Greek liberation, and it may be 
assumed that a corresponding increase in 
the amount of his contribution to the 
funds took place. 

For six months after Sir David’s death 
things went on very quietly at The 
Latimers. Sir Thomas became as popular 
as genial, open-hearted young gentlemen 
usually become when they succeed old 
gentlemen who are crusty and close-fisted. 
The first sign of entertainment was the 
arrival of three members of the Greek 
Committee on a visit—the Hon. W. Cuffe, 
who had just come direct from the seat of 
war ; Mr. Michael Rafferty, a graduate of 
T. C. D. and a member of the Irish bar ; 
and a M. Dionysus Tricopoulos, the brother 
of a general in high command. Poor old 
Sir David! It is to be hoped that the 
stone lying above him was heavy enough 
to keep his spirit safe within the limits of 
the family vault, for, supposing it to have 
had the power claimed by certain spirits 
nowadays of taking possession of house- 
hold furniture, it would have passed a bad 
quarter of an hour as tenant of the library- 
table listening, for instance, to Mr. Rafferty, 
who stood on the hearth-rug with his back 
to the fire making a speech in which all 
advocacy of the claims of Hellas seemed 
to be postponed in favour of a disquisition 
on the wrongs of the Emerald Isle ; or to 
M. Tricopoulos explaining, by the aid of 
some shreds of paper and letter-weights, 
how the Turkish commander was going 
to be surprised and his troops cut to pieces 
the week after next; or to the master of 
the house speaking words the like of 





which had never been spoken by a 
Kedgbury before. 

Though Shillingbury was a very un- 
promising field for the enterprise, Sir 
Thomas determined to make a local effort 
in favour of the cause while his dis- 
tinguished visitors were with him. The 
word ‘ Philhellene” was heard in Shil- 
lingbury probably for the first time. There 
was a lecture by the Hon. W. Cuffe, given 
at The Black Bull Assembly Room, on 
‘Greece, Past and Present,” illustrated by 
a series of magic-lantern slides, Dr. Unwin, 
who was supposed to know as much Greek 
as any one in the county, was appropriately 
exalted to the chair, and slept placidly 
through the whole proceedings. The 
lecture, I remember, did not provoke 
much enthusiasm—perhaps it was just a 
trifle over the head of Shillingbury—but 
there was no doubt about the applause 
which followed the exhibition of the 
pictures on a white sheet. M. Tricopoulos 
made a speech, very fluent and in wonder- 
fully good English, considering that he was 
a foreigner; and Sir Thomas wound up 
the meeting by a spirited appeal to the 
men of Shillingbury, to lend a hand to 
give to the Greeks those blessings of 
freedom which were the Englishman’s 
birthright. 

Miss Letitia Kedgbury did not escape 
the contagious enthusiasm. Now that she 
could speak her mind without provoking a 
domestic outbreak she gradually developed 
opinions so liberal as to astonish even her 
nephew, who was of course aware already 
that she had been acting a part during the 
latter years of her father’s life. She 
subscribed liberally to the cause, she sent 
out divers needy patriots to join the army, 
and she wrote verses of a Byronic character 
for the poets’ corner of The Martlebury 
Mercury. Miss Kedgbury was young for 
her age and fond of society, and she had 
found The Latimers in the closing years of 
Sir David’s life to be terribly dull. Things 
were very much more lively under the new 
régime, for the county people, in spite of 
Sir Thomas’s political backsliding, were 
quite ready to welcome the opening of a 
new house which promised to be rather 
a warm one in the neighbourhood in which, 
to use an Irish expression, absentees were 
too plentiful. Every one of any note 
within calling distance duly left their cards, 
and the return calls, after a due interval, 
were followed by a series of very stately 
and rather dull dinner-parties. These, of 
course, were returned by Sir Thomas, and 
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this succession of banquets, taken together 
with two county balls in the winter, and 
three archery meetings in the summer, 
made up the sum and substance of the 
year’s gaiety. This programme was cer- 
tainly a great improvement on life at The 
Latimers in her father’s time, when often, 
for weeks at a stretch, she would not see a 
fresh face except when Tom was down in 
vacation. Still, it was not wildly exciting, 
and Miss Kedgbury was not entirely happy. 
She found that she had very little in 
common with the worthy people at whose 
houses she dined, and who in turn did her 
the honour to drive ten miles to eat the 
dinner she had prepared for them. 

Miss Kedgbury read Balzac and Lady 
Morgan. There was a copy of Voltaire’s 
Romans safely locked away in her cabinet, 
and she had heard a good deal, and read 
a little, of Godwin and Jeremy Bentham. 
The wives of the neighbouring squires and 
parsons were not quite at their ease in her 
presence. They somehow seemed to feel 
that she would not be keenly interested in 
listening to the catalogue of the trials they 
were suffering at the hands of their 
domestics—servants were not perfect even 
in those days—or of the peculiarities and 
perfections of the last-arrived baby; and 
Miss Kedgbury, on her part, was quite 
sure that her guests knew and cared as 
little about social economy and the libera- 
tion of Hellas as they did about the laws of 
the Greek accents. 

After the quasi-official courtesies had 
been exchanged, there was a long respite 
from entertainments of all kinds, and Miss 
Kedgbury began to think that a little 
county society of the sort that was to be 
had round about Shillingbury went a very 
long way. She had had enough of it for a 
time at least ; but the country life, without 
any society at all, was terribly dull, and 
therefore it seemed a veritable godsend 
when she found that Sir Thomas was going 
to transact some of the business connected 
with the Greek Committee at The Latimers 
instead of in London. . She became her 
nephew’s amanuensis, and was in constant 
correspondence with lords and _ right 
honourables in England, and with gentle- 
men in foreign parts, who bore names high- 
sounding enough for royal dukes or serene 
highnesses at the very least. M. Dionysus 
Tricopoulos seemed at this particular 
juncture to be the very life and soul of the 
organisation in England. He was here, 
there, and everywhere, now whipping up 
the friends of the cause in Manchester, now 





speaking at a meeting at Birmingham, 
now heading a deputation to a Minister in 
the metropolis, but, in spite of all these 
engagements and other calls upon his time 
too numerous to mention, he managed to 
put in an appearance at The Latimers at 
least once every month. M. Tricopoulos 
was a tall handsome man, of fine presence 
and graceful carriage. His features were 
regular, though not exactly of the type one 
sees in the marble of Phidiasand Praxiteles. 
He had a pleasant voice and manner, and 
a very sweet smile, but his eye was apt to 
grow a little shifty under a steady look 
of interrogation. He was always dressed 
in the height of fashion, a little foppishly, 
perhaps, with that exuberance of much- 
pinned silk cravat, figured waistcoat, and 
velvet collar to which the bucks of the 
€ were given. 

At Shillingbury we were astonished at 
the perfect English he spoke, but perhaps 
there was not much cause for wonder after 
all, seeing that he had been born and 
educated in England, and had never set 
foot on the sacred soil of Greece. M. Trico- 
poulos would generally manage to spend 
the Sunday at The Latimers. He used to 
declare, indeed, that if he had not been 
able to enjoy these delicious intervals 
of repose, his work would have been too 
much for him. Whatever he might have 
done in London, he never read the news- 
papers or secular books on the Sunday at 
The Latimers, and he never failed to 
attend at least one service in Shillingbury 
church, for, though a member of the Greek 
communion, M. Tricopoulos, like many of 
his compatriots, was not a bigoted adherent 
of that form of religion. Indeed, before 
very long, it was whispered abroad that 
there was a probability of his conforming 
openly to the Anglican rite ; and rumour 
on this occasion turned out to be more 
trustworthy than she is proverbially repre- 
sented to be. 

This conversion, or perversion, of M. 
Tricopoulos was certainly rather a strange 
step for a man in his position. It must be 
noted that he was a leader of men who 
were fighting for the blessings of religious, 
as well as political, freedom. Such men 
usually have the courage of their opinions, 
and are by no means easy to change. All 
the more credit, therefore, must be given 
to the person who managed to convince 
M. Tricopoulos of his errors. This person 
was no other than Miss Letitia Kedgbury. 

Now, up to this time, missionary enter- 
prise had not been much favoured by Miss 
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Kedgbury’s patronage. She was a sub- 
scriber to none of those societies which 
undertake the conversion of the heathen 
in distant lands, and on one occasion, when 
the Rev. Onesiphorus Tulke made an effort 
to enlist her sympathy and aid on behalf 
of the Zenanas of our Indian Empire, she 
gave that gentleman a snubbing which he 
did not forget in a hurry; but it was a 
different matter altogether talking with an 
educated gentleman like M. Tricopoulos, 
discussing the question of the ‘“‘ Homoou- 
sion,” and bringing forward arguments in 
favour of the double procession of the 
spirit. Anyhow, Miss Kedgbury talked 
in so convincing a strain, that M. Trico- 
poulos was persuaded to enter the pleasant 
fold of Anglicanism ; and he was wont to 
say that, whether Greece were freed or 
not, whether the cause of liberty triumphed 
gloriously, or sank in an abyss of blood 
and flame, he at least would not have 
entered the contest in vain ; for if he had 
not moved to the front, he would never 
have made the acquaintance of Miss 
Letitia Kedgbury, or have found that 
perfect spiritual tranquility with which he 
was now blessed. 

It is pretty generally known, I think, 
that the struggle for Greek independence 


was a prolonged and embittered one, and 
that the patriots syuabbled amongst them- 
selves rather too much for the vigorous 


prosecution of the campaign. The death 
of Lord Byron was a terrible blow to the 
cause in England. After this the enthu- 
siasm of many began to wax cold, and the 
supply of the sinews of war—necessary in 
any belligerent undertaking, but doubly 
necessary, apparently, in this—began to 
show signs of running short. At the 
meetings of the Greek Committee there 
were angry demands for information, and 
scarcely concealed distrust at the manage- 
ment of affairs. At last, one day M. 
Tricopoulos, who held a brief for the 
militant patriots, took the bull by the 
horns, and proposed that a member of 
the committee should be sent out to the 
seat of “war, to report whether things 
really were as bad as it was represented. 
Before he sat down he suggested that this 
post of honour and responsibility should 
be entrusted to Sir Thomas Kedgbury. 

It is probable that many of those present, 
a3 they listened to M. Tricopoulos, were 
disposed to rate the honour of such an 
embassy as this less than the responsibility. 
A journey to Greece in those days was no 
light matter. A tedious sea voyage, an 





unhealthy climate, and a very fair chance 
either of being shot by the Turks, or of 
being carried into perilous captivity by the 
more irregular soldiers of freedom. Never- 
theless Sir Thomas, who was as yet un- 
touched by the spirit of lukewarmness, 
placed his services, without reserve, at the 
disposal of the committee. He laid ina 
stock of pistols and daggers of the most 
approved pattern, purchased a handy 
carbine and astore of ammunition, and made 
himself ready to face the dangers of the 
voyage. 

The ship in which he had taken his 
passage sailed from Southampton, and, on 
the morning of the day on which he was to 
have gone down to embark, he received 
notice from the agents in London that the 
sailing of the vessel had been postponed for 
two days. So he stayed on in town, and it 
was just as he was making ready to get 
into the Southampton coach that a letter 
was brought to him, the address of which 
he saw at a glance was in the handwriting 
of Clarkson, the old butler at The Latimers. 
It was very rarely that Clarkson wrote to 
him, and he had an uncomfortable feeling 
as he broke the seal of the letter that all 
was not right; and the reader when he 
comes to know the full contents of Mr. 
Clarkson’s epistle, will probably admit that 
they were quite startling and important 
enough to make Sir Thomas change his 
plans. The butler’s letter ran as follows : 

“HONOURED Srr,—I am well aware a 
servant has no call to interfere with things 
which don’t concern his own place, and I am 
sadly afraid lam taking upon myself too much 
when I write this letter to you about things 
as are going on down here just at present 
while you are supposed to be in forrin 
parts. But, honoured sir, having served 
your grandfather and yourself all these 
years, I cannot sit down and see you 
wronged, and other members of the family 
as might know better at their age a bringing 
disgrace on their selves and on you as well, 
honoured sir ; and I hope as I shall not be 
considered as forgetting my place when I 
say English gentlemen is the right people 
for English gentlemen to keep company 
with, as I have heard my dear old master 
as is dead and gone say times and often, 
and not forriners with names as you 
carnt nayther speak nor spel propperly. 
Well, on last Tuesday that forrin gent, 
Mr. Trickybowles, came over here from 
Shillingbury to bring Miss Letitia the news 
about your being gone to where the war is, 
which everybody agreed might have been 
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just as well writ by post and much cheaper. 
He stayed to lunch, and while I was serving 
I heard several things which made me sus- 
picious as he had another game in hand 
besides this message. Of course we all of 
us thought as he was going back to London 
the next day, but no, not a bit of it. Sir, 
he has taken a room at The Black Bull, and 
he comes over here every day, and from 
the goings on I see, as sure as you are alive, 
which I hope you may be many happy 
years, he will persuade Miss Letitia to 
marry him, and take her off to Jamaiky or 
somewhere if you don’t come back and put 
a spoke in his wheel at once. I am not 
writing this all out of my head, which Mrs. 
Wilkins says just the same, and that Miss 
Kedgbury is just like a miss of seventeen 
over a flower that the fellow gave her, and 
had it put in her glass on her table so she 
might see it the first thing when she woke 
in the morning, and——” 

Sir Thomas could read no more. A 
feeling of disgust and resentment he would 
have found it hard to justify came over 
him. The situation was indeed a little 
peculiar ; for it does not fall to the lot of 
every man to be called in to revise the 
love-affairs of his aunt. Angry as he 
was with Miss Kedgbury, he was still 
more incensed against the crafty foreigner 
who had evidently determined that he 
would play a little game of his own at The 
Latimers, besides the big one of the libera- 
tion of his fatherland. Ah, how strong is 
the old leaven of savagery in our nature ! 
We have taught ourselves to work with 
men of other races, to trade with them, 
and to eat with them ; but let one of them 
move a step towards the charmed enclosure 
of our family life, and the survival of that 
hatred and suspicion, which one tribe of our 
wandering forefathers felt towards another, 
at once blazes up. M. Tricopoulos was an 
educated gentleman, and Miss Kedgbury 
was certainly old enough to know her own 
mind ; but if her nephew had learnt that 
she was about to marry a crossing-sweeper, 
his disapproval could hardly have been 
greater. ° 

There was no time to be lost. Sir 
Thomas’s luggage was all packed, ready for 
a start, but this he left at the hotel; and, 
taking only a small bag with him, he started 
at once, and just managed to catch the 
Folkshire coach, which changed horses at 
The Five Pigs, at Blanham cross-roads, 
about five miles from Shillingbury, at seven 
in the morning. He could get no inside 
place. It was late autumn, and when he 





reached his journey’s end he was chilled to 
the bone by the rapid motion through the 
biting air of early morning. Mrs. Jillings, 
the landlady, was astir and brought out a 
can of hot beer flavoured with nutmeg and 
ginger, which everyone drank with relish. 
The baronet’s return was, of course, quite 
unexpected. There was no carriage to 
meet him; Mrs. Jillings had no trap of any 
sort which was let for hire; so the only 
way of getting over to The Latimers was to 
walk. But Sir Thomas had missed his 
dinner the evening before, and was very 
hungry by this time. An appetising smell 
of eggs and bacon was issuing from the 
kitchen, so he ordered breakfast and sat 
himself down in the _beer-and-tobacco- 
scented parlour till it should be ready. 

At eight o’clock another coach which ran 
up to London, also stopped to change 
horses at The Five Pigs; and, before the 
breakfast which Sir Thomas had ordered 
was on the table, several travellers arrived 
to catch the London coach. They most of 
them came in open gigs and carts; but 
about a quarter to eight a post-chaise, with 
closed windows and well loaded with lug- 
gage, drove up, and brought itself to a 
standstill close to the parlour-window, near 
which Sir Thomas was sitting. This was, 
of course, a very ordinary circumstance in 
days of coaching; but there was a some- 
thing about this particular post-chaise 
which roused especially Sir Thomas’s at- 
tention. He could have sworn he had 
seen before a carpet-bag which was stowed 
away on the box-seat ; and the aspect of a 
large trunk on the top seemed quite familiar 
to him. The blinds were down, but after 
a minute, the one on the side farthest from 
where Sir Thomas was sitting was drawn 
up; the window was opened, and a lady’s 
voice was heard calling to a stable-help 
who stood near, and telling him to take 
down the luggage from the top. The tones 
of this voice, even when heard through a 
closed window, made Sir Thomas start ; a 
suspicion began to grow very rapidly in his 
mind that he had not come back an hour 
too soon; and this suspicion became cer- 
tainty when the blind nearest to him was 
drawn up, and he saw that the lady who 
sat in the post-chaise was no other than 
his aunt, Miss Letitia Kedgbury. 

In an instant the whole affair was clear 
to him as daylight. The prologue of the 
story of the Trojan War was just going to 
begin, only on the present occasion Paris 
came from Sparta, and not from the city of 
Priam. Sir Thomas at once grasped the 
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situation. Two things must be done at 
once. He must get the post-chaise, with 
Miss Kedgbury inside, on its way back to 
The Latimers without delay; and he 
must be careful to bear himself so that he 
might accomplish this not very pleasant 
task without word or manifestation of any 
sort which might give occasion for scandal 
hereafter. It wanted but ten minutes to 
eight now, so there was need for promp- 
titude. He rushed to the door, nearly 
upsetting in his exit the sayoury dish he 
was destined never to taste, and walking 
up to the open window of the post-chaise, 
he said to Miss Kedgbury, after a good- 
humoured greeting, how kind it was on 
her part to come over to meet him so early 
in the morning. 

The poor lady’s face fell as soon as she 
recognised her nephew, and he, marking 
her confusion, fell back from the window a 
little, and told the man who had come to 
take down the luggage to wait a bit. The 


post-boy, who had gone into the inn for a 
morning draught, here reappeared, and 
recognising Sir Thomas, began to touch his 
cap violently. 

“Jump up,” said the baronet, “ and 
drive back to The Latimers at once. 
ride on the box.” 


I will 
He sprang up as he 
spoke ; the post-boy obeyed without a sign 
of dissent; and thus, without the chance 
of saying a word of explanation, Miss 
Kedgbury was whirled back by the same 
road along which she had travelled, in a 
very different humour, not half an hour 
before, 

The direct way to The Latimers lay for 
some mile and a half along the turnpike- 
road. Sir Thomas, as he sat upon the box, 
probably dreaded the first half-hour of 
the home-coming quite as much as Miss 
Kedgbury did. Just before the postchaise 
reached the by-lane which led to the 
park gates, the coach bound for London 
came in sight. There were but two out- 
side passengers. One was a red-faced 
cattle-dealer, who stared hugely to see 
Sir Thomas sitting on the box-seat of a 
post-chaise, and the other was M. Dionysus 
Tricopoulos. 

Sir Thomas gazed straight before him as 
the coach swept by, and took no heed of 
the cattle-dealer’s salute, or of the look of 
terror and confusion which came over the 
countenance of the Greek. The carriages 
met, passed each other, and separated ; the 
one bearing back Miss Letitia Kedgbury to 
the tranquil home she had too hastily 
abandoned; the other carrying away 





M. Dionysus Tricopoulos to London, and 
out of this narrative for good and all. 

In spite of Sir Thomas’s precautions, 
the whole story, with divers emenda- 
tions and additions, was soon public pro- 
perty. Carefully as he played his part he 
deceived nobody, not even the post-boys 
and stable-helpers at The Five Pigs; for 
ladies, when they go to meet their nephews 
returning from London by the coach, do 
not as a rule take a dozen or so packages 
of luggage with them. By degrees the 
leading facts leaked out. M. Tricopoulos 
had started with the coach from Martle- 
bury, having taken two places—one outside 
and one inside to avoid suspicion—to 
London, intending to pick up his Helen at 
Blanham cross-roads ; but fate and Sir 
Thomas Kedgbury had willed it otherwise. 

What passed between the aunt and 
the nephew that morning, after the library 
door closed behind them, will never be 
known. The look upon old Clarkson’s 
face, as he opened the front door, was one 
of blank astonishment, which soon gave 
way to one of keen satisfaction as he 
ordered the post-chaise round to the side- 
door to unload its complement of luggage. 
After a little everything settled down into 
the ordinary groove. Sir Thomas did not 
leave home for several months. He had 
found out, apparently, that any counsel or 
advice he might be called upon to give to 
the Greek patriots could be given quite as 
well by letter as in person. He settled down 
to county work, and very soon became the 
leading spirit of the county meetings by 
his ability and force of character. He 
pushed himself generally to the front, and 
was returned to Parliament as Liberal 
member for Martlebury, our cathedral 
city, on the death of one of the sitting 
members. In less than a year after that 
sudden return of his from London he 
married, and then Miss Kedgbury was 
suffered to depart unimpeded from The 
Latimers. She took up her abode at 
Cheltenham. Outwardly there was peace 
and good-will between her and her nephew; 
but certain people who were in a position 
to know declared that Miss Kedgbury 
never forgave that officious action of Sir 
Thomas, when he ordered the post-boy to 
drive back to The Latimers in the raw mist 
of that November morning ; and that the 
baronet, if he nourishes any hopes of 
securing Aunt Letty’s thirty thousand 
pounds for his second son, is building the 
castle of his hopes upon the sand. This 
might have been mere gossip, of course, but 
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I think I am speaking well within bounds 
when I say that the discovery of M. 
Tricopoulos’s designs gave a death-blow 
to Sir Thomas Kedgbury’s enthusiasm for 
the cause of Hellas, He never again set eyes 
on the crafty Dionysus. His name after a 


time disappeared from the Greek Com- 
mittee; and it has been remarked that, 
from this period, he has been content to 
allow the pioneers of freedom, whether in 
the East or in the West, to work out their 
own emancipation without any interference 
on his part. 


THE OUTER HEBRIDES. 
IN TWO PARTS. PART IL 

Ix my last paper I spoke of the 
singular sandy shores of that group of 
isles in the Outer Hebrides, which, collec- 
tively, obtain the name of “the Long 
Island.” Avery notable peculiarity of the 
Southern Isles in this cluster—namely, 
North Uist, Benbecula, South Uist, with 
the small outlying isles of Vallay, Bale- 
shere, Grimisay, and Rona — is, that 
though at high tide they are separated by 
sounds which in some cases are several 
miles in width, and of such depth as to be 
navigable by small vessels, they are at low 
tide practically one island, connected by 
flat reaches of sand and low rocks, across 
which, at certain hours, it is possible to 
walk or ride, though in some cases the 
safe track is so devious that it is necessary 
to secure a guide ere attempting it. For 
it would be a serious matter to miss the 
track, when in the midst of a desolate flat, 
perhaps five miles in width, across which, 
a very few hours later, the sea will be 
pouring in a swift tidal current with 
irresistible force. 

No wonder, then, that the fords occupy 
a large share of consideration, and that 
their daily changes form a very absorbing 
topic of conversation. Persons meeting 
casually on the road, instead of exchanging 
comments on the weather, naturally do so 
with respect to the fords—whether it is 


likely to be a good ford or a bad one, a 


dry ford or a wet one, and especially at 
what hour there will be a ford—in other 
words, at what hour it will approach low 
tide. And avery serious matter it is, to 
ensure getting accurate information on the 
subject, where a miscalculation may prove 
a matter of life or death. 

Not only does the condition of these 
fords vary with every ebb and flow, but 
still more, of course, with the periodical 





“spring” tides and ‘‘neap” tides, and 
with every changing influence of storm or 
calm. Moreover, the character of the 
fords connecting the various isles is essen- 
tially different. Between Vallay and North 
Uist stretches a level shore of hard white 
sand, two miles in width, affording a firm 
roadway for cart or rider, though few such 
come to disturb the white-winged sea-birds 
which float in the breeze, like flecks of 
spray from the white surges beyond. 

But the fords which connect the more 
thickly peopled isles are a precious harvest- 
field for the inhabitants, who day by day 
go forth with their creels (i.e., the wicker 
baskets they habitually carry on their 
backs) to collect whatever treasures have 
been left for them by the ever-bountiful 
waters. Itis a daily lottery in which none 
need draw blanks, for though the supply 
may not sound very inviting to our fas- 
tidious ears, these poor folk are well con- 
tent with a mixed bag of periwinkles, 
whelks, cockles, mussels, and spout-fish. 
The latter are the long razor-shell, which 
lies buried beneath the sand, and periodi- 
cally throws up a jet of water, like a 
miniature whale, thus gaining its name, 
and revealing its presence to the watchful 
eyes of the women and children, who 
quickly dart towards the tiny fountain and 
dig out the hidden dainty. A tough 
leathery morsel it is, more so even than 
the dulse—an edible, claret-coloured sea- 
weed, of which large quantities are con- 
sumed, 

By way of less indigestible fare, tiny 
fishes and crabs are caught in the little 
pools among the rocks, and so, day by day, 
each gleaner inthis harvest of the sea returns 
laden with something that can be eaten 
to eke oui the poor cake of oatmeal or the 
bowl of porridge which form the only 
household fare. Fortunate indeed are 
those homes which lie within reach of the 
shore, and of these daily gifts of old ocean. 
For those who live far inland there is no 
substitute, and as a large number of the 
people either cannot afford to keep a cow, 
or have no pasture for her, the luxury of 
milk is unattainable, and dry porridge day 
after day is dull fare, albeit there are at 
this moment many thousands in the 
Western Isles and Highlands who would 
be thankful indeed were they able to pro- 
cure a sufficient supply of oatmeal for their 
daily need. 

Between North Uist and Benbecula lies 
“the Big Ford,” which is about four miles 
in width, extending partly over somewhat 
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uncertain sands, and then following a very 
uncertain track, twisting and turning, in 
and out, between low reefs of black rocks, 
through beds of seaweed and tangle, 
partly covered with water, skirting quick- 
sands and dangerous holes. Here and there 
stands a black beacon, a survivor of those 
which were once erected to mark the 
track, but of which winds and stormy 
waters have carried most away, so that 
those which remain are comparatively few. 

This is a dreary and wet tramp even on 
the rare days of sunshine, but in the grey 
stormy weather which mostly prevails in 
these sad isles itis truly repellent. Far as 
the eye can reach, nothing is visible but 
amphibious islets of black bog, the largest 
of which are the inhabited isles of Grimisay 
and Baleshere. 

Nor is bleak Benbecula itself much of 
an improvement, for it is but a dreary 
expanse of dark peat-moss and sodden 
morass, only varied by: shallow brackish 
lochs—a very picture of desolation, and 
its few wretched inhabitants seem like the 
natural product of the land that has given 
them birth. 

Yet the dreariness seems all intensified 
when, after splashing through the South 
Ford, South Uist is reached, one wide 
dismal morass, varied indeed by the great 
frowning form of Mount Hecla, which 
attains a height of two thousand five 
hundred feet, but has nevertheless no 
attraction of beauty in its sweeping curves. 
Here, too, the land is showered over with 
shallow lakes, some of them of considerable 
size, but none exceeding a few feet in 
depth, dark and pitch-like. In the frequent 
prolonged rains the country is reduced to 
a mere bog, so, at some period of unwonted 
energy, the road was constructed across the 
island upon a narrowstone causeway, carried 
in a straight line over moor and moss. This, 
however, has been suffered to fall into dis- 
repair, and grows gradually worse and 
worse. 

The misery of the inhabitants is in 
keepingavith the dreariness of their wretched 
hovels, which are squalid and filthy beyond 
description, clustered together in the midst 
of the dismal morass, only to be reached 
by stepping-stones across black quagmires. 
Such homes! Mere peat huts—walls and 
roofs alike built of sodden turf through 
which the rain drips drearily on the damp 
earthen floors where the half-naked children 
crawl about among the puddles. Small 
wonder that the children born and reared 
in such surroundings should be puny and 








sickly, and their elders listless and dis- 
pirited, with no heart left to battle against 
such circumstances. 

When their dull life is ended they are 
laid to rest in a very old burial-ground on 
the top of a grass-grown sand-hill, over- 
looking the wild ocean. A cross of worm- 
eaten driftwood marks the centre, round 
which are laid the Roman Catholics, who 
predominate in the isle. Protestants are 
buried in an outer circle, while beyond 
these are laid strangers and the unknown 
dead who are cast up by the sea. A few 
richly-carved stones mark some of the older 
graves, but most have only a grassy mound 
where bluebells and sea-pinks blossom 
lovingly above the nameless dead. And 
when the wild winds sweep over the green 
hill, and the rustling bent-grass sways in 
the breeze, the living listen reverently 
with a lingering belief that the spirits 
of their forefathers are borne along by 
those rushing winds, and that their warm 
grey ghosts do oftentimes appear, dimly 
shadowed amid the misty hills. 

Very different to these dreary isles of 
sodden morass is the cluster of precipitous 
isles to the southward, whose bold cliffs of 
dark whinstone and grey gneiss or granite 
form the westernmost bulwark of Scotland’s 
possessions—always excepting St. Kilda, 
that lonely rock which rises precipitously 
from the waves, at a distance of sixty miles 
from the Long Island. 

Of these southern rocky isles, Barra is 
only separated from South Uist by six 
miles of rolling ocean, Isle Eriskay rising 
from the Barra Sound as a connecting 
link in the island chain, which, growing 
gradually smaller and more remarkable in 
the successive isles of Vatersay, Saunderay, 
Pabbay, Mingalay, and Bernera, then 
terminates abruptly.. As seen on the map 
the general outline of these Outer Hebrides 
is singularly suggestive of the form of some 
sea-saurian, whose snout is represented by 
the Butt of Lewis, his under-jaw by 
Trompan Head, whilst the broken chain of 
islands suggests his jointed body. 

Barra presents a sea-face of dark rocks 
and caves, broken by deep bays, gleaming 
with the finest white shell-sand. The 
interior of the isle is wild and rugged, but 
its green hills afford good pasturage for 
sheep and cattle. Here, in days of old, 
dweltthe MacNeils of Barra, whose home was 
Kisimul Castle, most picturesquely situated 
on a rocky island in Kisimul Bay. It is a 
noble ruinstill, perhaps more striking nowin 
its old age, and with a kindly veil of delicate 
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ferns (Asplenium marinum) fringing the 
stately old keep, than even in the days 
when the island chiefs here held their 
court, and the galley of MacNeil found a 
secure refuge from the storm in a cunningly 
constructed dock, actually within shelter 
of the castle walls, a strong sea-wall afford- 
ing protection from the waves. 

This old castle is known to have existed 
for about seven hundred years. When 
Martin visited these isles, two hundred 
years ago, the castle was still inhabited, 
and the warlike precautions instituted by 
piratical chiefs were still kept up. Guards 
and sentries were duly posted, to keep 
watch in case of possible surprise, and an 
official known as the “gockman” was 
placed on sentry duty over the gate, and 
whiled away the long hours of night by 
droning out old Gaelic songs, and occa- 
sionally hurling stones at imaginary foes. 

Doubtless the rhymes he chaunted were 
old as the warlike traditions which he 
represented, for this wave-washed old 
fortress of the MacNeils was actually 
built on the site of a very much older 
Danish fort, called Tur Leoid, under 
whose shelter a fleet of Danish galleys lay, 
ever ready for action. Now all is very 


peaceful, and the only enemy to be guarded 


against, is that most insidious of foes— 
famine—against the gaunt approach of 
which the wariest watchers can avail 
nothing, and which to-day, alas! broods 
over all these western isles. 

To the south-west of Barra extends the 
disconnected chain of precipitous isles, 
rocky ramparts, and battlemented cliffs, 
rising sheer from the great green waves ; 
crags for the most part inaccessible to man, 
but dear to myriads of wild sea-birds, which 
float around their summits, like quivering 
snow-flakes in a wintry storm. 

Grandest of all is the Isle of Mingalay, 
whose dark precipices tower a thousand 
feet from the sea. In the summer months 
these are literally white with the vast 
multitudes of sea-fowl of every species, 
which, arriving for a preliminary visit in 
February, come to take up house in May, 
when they lay their eggs and rear their 
broods. Through the long summer months 
the strangest order prevails in this well- 
organised bird community. Every rock- 
ledge seems to be apportioned, and each 
family holds its ground by some most 
rigid land tenure, for there is no trespass- 
ing, and no poaching, all goes on in perfect 
amity, notwithstanding the overcrowding 
of the feathered multitude. 





As the autumn closes in, the patriarchs 
of the community give the signal for de- 
parture, and soon not one fluttering wing 
remains to give a semblance of life to the 
cold stern crags, and the inhabitants of the 
few small hovels, whose chief occupation 
lies in bird-catching, settle down to their 
long seven months of winter, ere they need 
hope for the return of the wild, beautiful 
sea-birds. 

One mile from Mingalay lies South 
Bernera, the southernmost of the isles, a 
bold mass of gneiss, about a mile in length 
and half a mile in width, sloping gradually 
downward towards the east, but presenting 
to the western waves a precipitous front 
of about seven hundred feet in height. 
crowned with a magnificent lighthouse of 
granite and iron, such as may defy the 
wildest storm, and warn all mariners to 
keep as far as possible from this deadly 
coast. It is said that this blessed light 
can be discerned at a distance of upwards 
of thirty miles, but, practically, the height 
of the crag on which it has been placed is 
found to be a disadvantage, as its light is 
often shrouded in mist, while all is clear 
below. 

Lonely, indeed, is the Jot of the men in 
charge of this beacon light, left to their 
own resources on this uttermost isle, their 
only communication with the outer world 
being when, twice a year, the lighthouse 
stores are brought by a steamer, which can 
only lie-to for a few hours, for there is no 
manner of anchorage, and the only possible 
landing-place is a shelving ledge of rock, on 
which he who would go ashore must spring, 
at the moment when his boat rises on the 
crest of a wave, and then make the best of 
his way to the summit, by scrambling up a 
slippery shelving rock. 

Once a year, too, a priest from Barra 
comes here to visit his little flock, number- 
ing about two score—a fine, hardy, self- 
reliant race. Their isle supplies pasture 
for cows and goats, so they have the bless- 
ing of good milk; otherwise the sea-birds 
who congregate on the cliffs—puffins and 
auks, guillemots and kittewakes—supply 
their larder with fresh meat in summer and 
salt meat for winter use; also with oil for 
their lamps and feathers for bedding. 
When fishing is possible, the boats go off 
to wrest a harvest from the sea—cuddies, 
haddock, herring, flounders, lythe and 
sythe, rock-codlings, and skate. Eels they 
will not touch, but dog-fish are welcome, 
and are salted and dried for winter store. 

In the springtime thousands of eggs are 
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taken by bold cragsmen, who adventure, 
and sometimes sacrifice, their lives in this 
quest. 

Never was there a more self-contained 
colony than these hardy folk, born and 
bred on this little lonely isle. Even their 
clothing is the product of their own isle— 
home-grown wool, all home-spun; dark- 
blue garments for the men, and striped 
winceys for the women. The little crofts 
supply a scanty store of oatmeal and 
potatoes, and though the rare luxuries of 
tea and sugar are, of course, imported, they 
are purchased in exchange for Bernera 
feathers, which are sold for bedding. 

The only necessary of life which the isle 
does not produce is wood—not enough to 
make a walking-stick—but in a land where 
the houses are built of turf, which also 
supplies needful fuel, it is wonderful how 
little wood is really necessary, and the 
Ocean is kind to these her children, and 
ofttimes brings drift-wood and fragments 
of wrecks within their reach, enough for 
the manufacture of a few tables and benches, 
box-beds, and “kists.” The wood which 
most rarely floats to them, and is most 
valued, is such long spars as they can use 
in the making of bird-poles with which to 
knock down birds on the wing—a strange 
feat of skill, involving patient waiting, and 
a swift unerring blow. The time most 
favourable to this sport is during wild 
storms, when the very birds are bewildered, 
and, instead of flying straight to their nests 
in the cliff, are swept further inland. Then 
the fowler (who is lying patiently on his 
back on the very brink of the cliff, with 
his head to the sea, and armed with a long 
pole) strikes the bird with dexterous aim, 
rarely missing his mark. 

It seems scarcely possible that even St. 
Kilda’s lone isle can be more utterly isolated 
from the great, busy, bustling world than 
are these natives of Bernera. Yet it cer- 
tainly lies more remote from the tide of 
life, being about fifty miles distant from 
the nearest isle, and a hundred and forty 
miles-from the mainland. It is a larger 
world than Bernera, being three miles long 
by two in width, a huge mass of rock 
rising precipitously from the ocean; in 
some places attaining a height of about 
one thousand four hundred feet. Against 
these, the highest crags in Britain, the 
wild green waves dash ceaselessly, with the 
full sweep of the broad Atlantic, unbroken 
by one sheltering reef. 

There are only two spots on the isle 
where it is possible to land, and one of 





these is only by a steep scramble up the 
rocks. The other is at the mouth of a 
small green valley which runs down to the 
shore, along which lies the village of 
eighteen tidy two-roomed stone houses, 
built by the proprietor, Macleod of Macleod, 
to replace the too-wretched turf-hovels in 
which the poor islanders used to live in 
indescribable filth, They were huts with 
neither chimney nor window, merely flat- 
roofed peat-mounds thatched, and _half- 
buried in an accumulation of filth, both 
outside and in. The miserable village was 
just like a Hottentot kraal, the houses 
rarely exceeding four feet in apparent 
height, being sunk in the earth so as to be 
less exposed to the wild raging winds 
which sweep the island with such terrific 
violence. Within there was no furniture 
of any sort, only dense clouds of thick 
peat-smoke, rising from a fire-place which 
was merely a hole in the centre of the 
hut. These primitive hovels are still to 
be seen, but when Macleod purchased this 
remarkable “ fancy ” property, his first care 
was to provide decent homes for the people, 
so now each family owns a substantial 
cottage. It cannot be said to have been a 
remunerative investment, if, as is stated, 
the price paid for this lone rock was about 
three thousand pounds, and its rental, in a 
good year, may be eighty pounds, all of 
which, and more to boot, is returned to the 
isle in some form or another. 

In the little valley about thirty acres 
of land are under cultivation, oats and 
potatoes being grown in the usual tiny 
fields. But the crops are said to go on 
deteriorating, notwithstanding the fact that 
the supply of guano on the rock-ledges 
must be abundant and annually renewed. 
An average harvest only trebles the seed 
sown—a poor return for much labour. 

About fifty head of black cattle and 
four hundred sheep find pasture among the 
rocky hills, but the pastures are also said 
to be seriously diminishing, as the necessity 
of procuring fuel leads to the turf being 
cut faster than it can grow. 

The eighteen families are in truth 
branches of six families, representatives 
of the Fergusons and Gillies, McQueens, 
McCrinons, McDonalds, and McKinnons. 
They number in all about eighty souls, of 
whom about two-thirds are women, many 
of the young men having gone off in search 
of wider fields of life. : 

They are a comely, healthy- looking 
community, as those should be who are 
nurtured in such gloriously keen life-giving 
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breezes, laden with iodine ; and yet many 
are said to be afflicted with scrofula— 
probably due to constant close inter- 
marriage. That rheumatism should be 
sorely prevalent is only natural, for the 
battle of life is hard and the climate very 
severe, especially during the long, chill, 
snowy winters. 

The people have all the good qualities 
that so often belong to a primitive isolated 
existence—exceeding honesty and kindli- 
ness, a strong faith, and much devoutness. 
Apparently their religious training was 
well attended to by the early apostles of 
the Church in Scotland, for the sites of 
several cells of these saintly men are still 
pointed out on the isle. Now every man 
and woman on the isle, down to the six- 
year-old children, reads the Bible in the 
native Gaelic and devoutly attends the 
ministrations of a Free Church minister, 
long resident, who officiates in a neat little 
stone church. 

Lonely, indeed, must be his lot, cut off 
from all communication with educated 
men, no post, no newspapers, few books, 
only exchanging words with members of 
the outer world on those rare occasions 
when a vessel chances to touch here from 
curiosity ; but these are rare indeed, as the 
extreme danger of the coast, without any 
sort of harbour or anchorage, causes most 
ships to steer very clear of these frowning 
crags, 

The only regular communication with 
the mainland is when once, or perhaps 
twice, in the year a boat comes over from 
Harris—which may be considered the 
mainland of St. Kilda—laden with useful 
merchandise, to exchange for the produce 
of the isle, which consists chiefly of sea- 
birds’ feathers, for bedding, and their 
eggs, which are used in calendering chintz 
—freshness, I am told, being no object. 

But, though not averse to such occa- 
sional luxury as a cup of tea, these 
children of the mists and of the waves 
have few requirements which cannot be 
satisfied by their own toil on their own 
isle. Their sheep supply them with wool, 
which they spin and dye for themselves, 
and therewith knit their own stockings 
and weave strong home-spun cloth, from 
which they fashion their garments without 
undue slavery to fashion. Even their 
boots are of St. Kilda hides, home-made. 

heir curious rude pottery is roughly 
shaped by hand, glazed with milk, and 
then baked in the sun. It is not to be 
for a moment compared with even the 





coarsest specimens of the hand - made 
pottery of the poor fisherwomen in the 
Fijian Isles. Nevertheless it answers its 
purpose, and bowls, jars, and cooking-pots 
of island-ware are still in common use. 

Of course all wood has to be imported, 
for here, as in Bernera and many other 
isles, not a twig is to be seen; and 
so the islanders have chiefly to rely on 
drift-wood for their timber supply. Happily 
the warm Gulf Stream brings them many 
treasures—including fine logs, which are 
none the worse for being encrusted with 
barnacles and seaweed. Stores from 
wrecked ships sometimes float within 
reach, not altogether destroyed by sea- 
water, and though the precipitous coast 
affords no shelving shore on which kind 
Ocean may deposit her gifts, many such 
trophies are towed home by the fishers, 
The island now possesses two or three 
small boats, in place of only one, as was 
the case at the time of Martin’s visit to 
St. Kilda. 

Not long before his visit, this boat, con- 
taining six or eight men, had been wrecked 
near a neighbouring islet-—a mere ocean 
rock, To this the men contrived to swim, 
and collected heaps of sun-dried seaweed, 
Of this they made separate piles, one 
to represent each man, and at night they 
lighted this row of bonfires, and the wives 
understood the sign and were comforted, 
and devoted all their energies to carrying 
on the men’s work as well as their own, 
in working the little crofts, and tending 
the herds, till such time as the steward, 
or factor, should visit the isle, and go 
to the rescue of the men. This happy 
deliverance did not occur for several 
months, during which prolonged period 
the men had contrived to keep themselves 
alive on dulse and such fish as they could 
catch. 

But the distinctive feature of St. Kilda 
is its bird-life, which is so abundant that 
to a vessel approaching the isle, the cliffs 
seem to be white, because of the countless 
myriads of gulls, guillemots, gannets, and 
all manner of sea-birds, whose nests are 
closely packed on every ledge in the face 
of the crag. All day long during the 
summer months these beautiful birds of 
dazzling whiteness float in tremulous 
clouds around their ocean-girdled home, as 
though the white spray of the surging 
billows were carried up to the blue heaven. 

The more inaccessible the crags, the 
more thickly are they crowded with nests, 
and with the beautiful large blue and 
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green eggs, some of which are laid on the 
bare rock or amongst large stones, while 
more careful parents collect grass or rushes 
to soften the cradles of their nestlings. By 
some marvellous instinct, each bird knows 
its own egg amongst all those millions, and 
returns from its fishing expeditions to rear 
its soft downy offspring, and all through 
the long summer days busy life reigns in 
that vast nursery, and the young birds are 
trained to battle with wind and wave, and 
to snatch silvery dainties from the green 
seas. 

Then, when all have grown strong, and 
are able to earn their own living, these 
beautiful snowy birds with the wild eyes 
and the eerie cry, prepare to seek their 
winter-quarters in some other clime. 
Deafening is the chorus of screaming and 
chattering as the feathery crowds prepare 
for their long flight. Then the great bird- 
army departs, and only the surging of the 
wild waves and the rushing winds disturb 
the stillness which enfolds the deserted 
isles, and the people say it feels sad and 
lonesome, as well it may. 

For the birds represent their harvest 
and their work—a work enlivened by all 
the excitement of personal peril. The rock- 
fowler who would lay in a good store of 


eggs must be able to find a footing where 
no goat would venture, creeping along 
scarcely perceptible ledges, on the face of 
the giddy cliff, where one false step would 
assuredly prove his last, for the next 
moment would see him flash through the 
air to disappear in the seething ocean far 


below. The richest harvest awaits him 
on the ledges of crags, wholly inaccessible 
save to him who dares venture to let him- 
self down, slung by a strong rope held by 
his companions on some upper cliffs. 

The most trusty sort of rope is a three- 
fold twist, made of strong raw cowhide. 
This again is covered with sheepskin to 
protect it from the sharp cutting rocks, 
Such a rope as this is a precious heirloom— 
a bride can bring her husband no more 
valued dower, nor can a man bequeath to 
his friend a more excellent legacy, for 
with fair usage it should last at least two 
generations. 

The fowler thus slung in mid-air carries 
a light pole, terminating in a cup-shaped 
bag, with which he scoops up the eggs 
from such recesses as he cannot reach by 
hand ; and then carefully lays his trea- 
sures in the big creel which he carries for 
the purpose. Thus year by year the harvest 
of eggs is reaped, and multitudes of birds 





are captured, and still their numbers show 
no decrease. Martin recorded how in one 
day he saw the people bring home two 
thousand sea-fowl and twenty-nine large 
baskets full of eggs, some containing four 
hundred eggs, others about eight hundred 
of lesser sorts. And still this great slaughter 
of birds continues year by year. At the 
present time it is estimated that upwards 
of twenty thousand gannets are annually 
captured in the Hebrides, yet year by year 
their hosts return numerous as ever. 

Martin was much struck by the simple 
dower required for a young woman, namely, 
one pound of horse-hair, wherewith to make 
snares for the bridegroom’s fowling ! 

Very quaint, too, is Dr. John Mac- 
Culloch’s account of St. Kilda, published 
sixty-four years ago. He says: “ The air 
is full of feathered animals, the sea is 
covered with them, the houses are orna- 
mented by them, and the inhabitants look 
as if they had been all tarred and feathered, 
for their hair is full of feathers, and their 
clothes are covered with feathers. The 
women look like feathered Mercurys, for 
their shoes are made of gannet’s skin. 
Everything smells of feathers.” 

Besides all the varieties of sea-gulls, 
many rarer birds breed here freely. Such 
are the great auk, the solan goose, and the 
great northern diver. There are eider- 
ducks too, whose nests are eagerly sought, 
for the sake of the precious down which 
the mother-duck plucks from her own 
breast, therewith to line her cradle, and 
with which also she covers her four eggs, 
that her nestlings may find a warmer 
shelter when they come forth. The 
islanders have small pity for this tender 
mother, and ruthlessly return several 
times in each season to rob each nest of 
one or more eggs, knowing that the long- 
suffering bird will not only lay more eggs, 
but will also renew the supply of down, 
again and again, till she literally has none 
left, whereupon the drake comes to the 
rescue, and contributes his share. By this 
process, a single eider-down duck can be 
induced to yield half a pound of down in 
a season, which, considering its amazing 
lightness, means an extraordinary amount. 

Thousands of puffins live in colonies 
almost like warrens, many of them, indeed, 
making their nests in old rabbit-holes, 
while others burrow in the earth with their 
strong beak, or, as an English-speaking 
Scot would say, their “neb.” Hence the 
common name for a puffin, “ coulter-neb, 
from the coulter of a plough. 
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Here and there, among the serried ranks 
of white birds, grave black cormorants 
keep their solemn watch. Even these are 
eaten, though not greatly appreciated ; 
though they are found less unpalatable 
when they have been buried for a day or 
two, and then skinned, ere they are cooked. 
The foolish guillemots are more in favour, 
and earn their name by sitting immovably 
on the rocks, and suffering the fowler to 
capture them by hand. 
|  Maultitudes of stormy petrel are caught 

with snares. Sailors say that they are 
named in memory of St. Peter walking on 
the waters; but they are known to the 
islanders as fulmar, and are specially 
prized on account of the large amount of 
oil they yield, a coarse yellow oil with a 
heavy rancid smell, which, however, is con- 
sidered valuable as a cure for rheumatism, 
and moreover burns with a dim light in 
the rude lamps which afford a pale glimmer 
through the long dreary winter evenings. 
So exceedingly oily is this storm-bird 
(which, by the way, seems specially created 
to be a living proof of the value of oil on 
the waves) that it is said that a rude lamp 
is sometimes improvised by passing a wick 
through the body of a dead bird, and 
lighting it at the beak, when it will actually 
burn for some time. Even the oldest 
crones can do their part in snaring the 
birds, by setting long strings with nooses, 
and then watching, in order to pull the 
string at the right moment, 

These are the cheery aspects of life on 
St. Kilda during: the summer months, when 
the long day has practically no real night. 
But dreary, indeed, must be the wild 
wintry months, when for miles on every 
side nothing is visible but range beyond 
range of raging billows, and blinding spray 
enfolds the isle in drifting brine. Appalling 
thunderstorms darken even the brief hours 
of day, which give place to dismal nights 
averaging sixteen hours of darkness, 

During these wintry storms, the cattle 
and the flocks must seek for themselves 
such corners of shelter as exist ; and the 
people busy themselves with their weaving 
and knitting, and in cleaning and pre- 
paring their feathers. When ready for 
market they are stored in low stone cells, 
and covered with turf, to wait the arrival 
of the merchant from the Long Isle. 

Thus, year after year, the simple round 
of life moves on. To the casual visitor it is 
a life full of strange, picturesque incident, 
but one suggestive of dull monotony to any 
but a born islander, one who can calmly 





contemplate the prospect of watching the 
sun rise from the ocean, and sink into it 
again, day after day, always from the same 
spot, throughout his fourscore years. Yet 
such men do exist, and nowhere is the 
love of country and of home more deeply 
rooted than among the lonely islanders of 
St. Kilda. 


SATURDAY NIGHT. 





Is it fancy that on Saturday nights the 
sky takes a more lurid glare than at other 
times? as the long lines of lighted streets 
throw a glow like that of a distant con- 
flagration over the horizon—for there is an 
horizon at times even in London, as to- 
night, when, with a keen wind and fierce 
bursts of rain, there are visions of dark 
purple rents in the clouds, and the sheen 
of tranquil stars. All round flickers the 
ruddy gleam as of distant bale-fires, and 
you may fancy that you hear the murmur 
of many voices, the echo of the din of 
the streets that put a girdle about the 
city of giaring lights and marching 
multitudes. Jar and far away shine the 
beacons of this popular gathering. Town 
after town throws its flare also to the sky, 
even to the little villages, where labourers’ 
wives throng to the universal shops where 
tea and bacon are sold with calicoes and 
corduroys—even these havetheir little glow 
to themselves, that. strives to pierce the 
dark canopy of night, and to light up the 
wet, soaking footpaths through the fields, 
and the dark, mysterious woods. 

But it is a far cry to the fields and woods 
from a cold and draughty carriage on the 
Metropolitan Railway, with a change of 
company at every station, the great streams 
of traffic having ceased to flow, and there 
being, instead, a multitude of bewildering 
eddies and whirlpools. Half the people 
abroad are women, worn and haggard-look- 
ing, with baskets and bundles—bundles 
cunningly rolled up and pinned with a 
certain finish and compactness that bespeak 
the hand of the pawnbroker’s man. These 
are borne proudly, rather as evidences of 
wealth than of poverty, for happy is 
the woman who can get her children’s 
clothes “out” on the Saturday night ; 
people speak well of her in the neighbour- 
hood, and her husband is evidently a 
shining character. 

But it is not everyone who is out to 
spend the weekly wage and. buy the 





Sunday’s dinner. Here are some of us 
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who have yet to earn it: the freelances of 
civilisation, who make their bread out of the 
crumbs even of the poor man’s banquet. 
Here is an old fellow with a long basket 
that he thrusts into the carriage, regardless 
of people’s legs. An old fellow with ruddy, 
wrinkled face, his garments shabby but 
sound ; a faded comforter twisted about 
his neck, and a cap on his head so padded 
and rounded at the top that it gives him 
an absurdly dignified appearance, as if he 
were a sheikh of Islam, who had fallen on 
evil days, and taken to selling pies fora 
living. But people come and go, now a 
seat changes its occupant, and again the 
whole carriage is emptied and filled again. 
It is like that parlour game, where first one 
jumps up and then another, while at the 
words, “General Post,” we willsay, the whole 
company dart around for seats. There is a 
general post at Westbourne Park, where a 
thickly-populated artisan quarter lies elose 
at hand. Another general post carries us 
in its rush, and lands us in the Marylebone 
Road, in its desolate length, bordered by 
dead walls, the lamps twinkling in long 
rows, but only the upper windows of hos- 
pital or workhouse showing that people are 
living, or perhaps dying, in this wide and 
windy street. 


But close by is Lisson Grove, where 
Saturday night is going on at full swing, 
the streets echoing with the cries of 
the dealers, while a patient, leisurely 


throng moves easily up and down. There 
is no hurry to-night, the world about us 
has no thought of going to bed for hours 
yet. But there is no merriment about the 
people, no gaiety; it is a solemn defile 
between the butchers’ stalls and the coster- 
mongers’ barrows, while the nose is regaled 
with an overpowering odour of fried fish. 
There would be an entire want of joyous- 
ness, indeed, but for the songs of birds, 
Yes, we are in a grove, and the birds are 
singing—as they sing nowhere else on a 
dark February night. Indeed, such a piping 
and warbling issues from the little bird- 
fancigy’s shop, that one suspects artificial 
piping to be going on in the back shop 
where one or two of the fancy are gathered ; 
but no, the birds themselves are respon- 
sible for all the pleasing din, swelling 
their throats and warbling against each 
other—canaries, finches, thrushes, birds 
that ought to have their heads under 
their wings, and to be dreaming of 
other groves than this of Lisson. But 
here they enjoy a forced kind of spring- 
time ; the warmth of the big fire that is 





blazing, the lights from the street, and the 
noise and clatter of the people moving up 
and down, excite these little feathered 
imps to the utmost emulation. 

Leaving this feathered concert, the 
streets, where no market is going on, seem 
quieter than ever, as we pass among rows 
of funereal emblems, which seem to invite 
you to look around and suit yourself with 
a monument; broken columns in polished 
granite, coldly glittering classic urns, and 
Gothic niches, only waiting for inscriptions. 
All at once we come upon a bright and 
stirring scene, where all the gaiety of 
Camden Town and Marylebone seems 
concentrated. For in Tottenham Court 
Road the world amuses itself and takes 
things easy. The mechanic with his pipe 
strolls along carelessly, his wife and 
daughter in attendance, the latter look- 
ing out for bargains in crockery. A 
young comrade comes along, and the 
women fall behind ; but the young fellow 
looks over his shoulder smilingly at 
the girl, who seems to relish the fumes of 
his strongly flavoured tobacco. And then 
there is a kind of movement in the press, 
and a young fellow comes along at a good 
pace, followed, as you may see a hawk by 
a trail of little birds, only these are lads 
and girls laughing and jeering, while the 
young fellow’s shoulders are white with 
flour, and he marches along with a grim 
kind of satisfaction, a bundle of The War 
Cry clutched like a banner to his breast. 
Again, there is a little crowd gathered 
about a certain corner window, a crowd 
that absorbs the bulk of the persecutors. 
Some enterprising tradesman has fitted up 
a window as a screen, and exhibits a magic- 
lantern from within, an exhibition of a 
high and elevating character: nymphs and 
tritons in a classic group typify boots and 
shoes at ruinously low prices, and Britannia 
surrounded by her favourite generals 
suggests that her children should lose no 
time in clothing themselves from head to - 
foot at Mr. Bounce’s stores. 

And now there is a pleasant melody in 
the air of church bells ringing a merry 
peal, the bells of St. Giles in the Fields; 
a happy custom that, to ring in the popular 
féte of Saturday night, and enliven a scene 
that is otherwise not very joyous. For 
Seven Dials is not keeping up Saturday 
night with any spirit. Its ancient flare of 
wickedness has burned out, the days when 
it was the head-quarters of want and crime 
have passed away. One of the dials 1s 
represented by a coffee-shop, and there are 
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no longer great gusts of wild oaths and 
blasphemy pouring from the gin-shop 
doors. Is it the progress of morality? 
Well, it is rather the progress of ‘ busi- 
ness.” Shops and offices and workshops 
are filling up the slums, and ousting the 
evil birds that made their nests in these 
ancient rookeries. As for the other birds, 
the sweet songsters of the grove, they 
still flourish in the neighbourhood. Towards 
St. Martin’s Lane the street is one long 
aviary, but there is no attempt amongst 
them to keep up Saturday night, the birds 
are all asleep quietly in their cages, and the 
frogs, newts, and snakes, that excite the 
wonder of passers-by in the daytime, are 
also taking their rest. There are streets, 
again, where something like a fair is going 
on, narrow courts where the cheapest kind 
of meat, which, if not exactly offal, is not 
far removed from it, seems to find ready 
sale. But in these places Saturday night 
seems to flicker and die away. Where 
there is no regular wage pay-day, St. 
Saturday becomes a moveable feast. 


Perhaps an odd stranger, with a few 
valuables in his pocket, would keep the 
whole court in a festive way for a con- 
siderable period, like a stranded whale 
among the Esquimaux, and this reflection 


suggests a prudent retreat to regions better 
explored. . 
If the disreputable quarters ignore Satur- 
day night, so also do the wealthy and 
business-like. Piccadilly is as deserted as a 
Scotch deer-forest, and the Strand is dull 
and sleepy. As for the City, it is fit for a 
poet to dream in, full of rest and repose. 
At Bishopsgate the world wakes up 
again ; here there are people always coming 
and going, and the open space in front of 
the railway-station, with the white gleam 
of the electric light, and the news-boys 
with their fluttering white sheets, and 
the people who are hurrying along and 
mysteriously disappear—all this has an 
eerie aspect that fixes itself in the mind. 
But our aim is further east—the wide 
indefinite district kpown as Spitalfields, 
We are all among the groves and fields 
to-night, as if people could not help 
swarming about the once open spaces, 
where some such irregular markets may 
have been held in the days of Queen Bess. 
Only Spitalfields has a regular market of 
its own—a chartered market, with its 
title-deeds and parchments ; able—aye, and 
teady too—to extinguish any enterprise 
for bringing cheap food to the people 
Within the scope of its feudal privileges. 





And yet, for a market of such antiquity 
and pretensions, it is wonderfully difficult 
to find. Spital Square must be somewhere 
near it; but Spital Square is a solemn and 
dignitied place, where the houses are 
handsome and charmingly old-fashioned. 
Pleasant homes once, no doubt, were these, 
and centres of family life, half-French, half- 
English, inhabited by the descendants of 
French Protestant refugees, who founded 
the silk manufacture in these parts, and 
who have left a seal of refinement and 
taste even about these long - deserted 
homes. For there are no lights in the 
windows now; no girlish forms cast their 
shadows on the blinds, sending a thrill to 
the heart of one who in laced hat and 
roquelaure watches and waits outside. 
There would be music then, the jingling 
spinet and the sweet-toned harp, and 
sweet girlish voices breaking the stillness 
of night. But all is silent now. The 
hearths are cold, except, perhaps, where a 
silent housekeeper warms her toes over 
the fire; and the nearest approach to a 
roquelaure is the shining cape of a police- 
man. 

Our policeman knows Spitalfields Market, 
of course. It is close by, just round the 
corner. Other people say the same. And 
yet we wander round all the four corners 
of Spitalfields, and still the market eludes 
us. A poor and closely-packed neighbour- 
hood this, as soon as you pass between 
the posts that guard the entrance to the 
square. The narrow entrances and thickly- 
planted posts make one think that these 
good Protestant silk merchants had a 
latent mistrust of the people by whom they 
were surrounded, and laid out the square 
with a certain eye to defence against a 
mob. Anyhow, the surroundings are 
mean and squalid, a thick wedge of 
poverty and misery as little lightened by 
its surroundings as any similar space in 
the great city. Here you can dimly 
understand the prolonged tortures of in- 
dustrious people, who find their industry 
no longer a support. The whole neigh- 
bourhood has a gloomy, poverty-stricken 
air—a deeper gloom, a more solid poverty 
than can be found elsewhere. 

But the market, where does it hide 
itself? We have got into a region where 
people don’t know such a place or have only 
heard of it traditionally without clear ideas 
as to its position, but at last, more by acci- 
dent than design, the place is reached. 
The most ridiculous absurdity in the way of 
a market! A good-sized back parlour with 
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an avenue driven through it, occupied on 
either side by greengrocers and butchers, 
would give a good general idea of this 
Spitalfields Market, to find which has cost 
us so much trouble. Half-a-dozen strides 
take us through the market and fairly into 
the adjoining street, and so on our way 
to regions where Saturday night is carried 
on upon a larger scale. 

Perhaps what strikes one most in the 
aspect of this thickly-populated district is 
the darkness of the streets. Few windows 
are lighted up, and there is nowhere the 
cheerful glow of firelight. It is a kind of 
solitude in which dark figures holding their 
garments together fiit past like ghosts, and 
then, perhaps, this silence and this solitude 
is broken in a moment by a wild herd of 
lads, slinging along at a trot, with cries 
and shrill whistles, dashing away like 
lapwings at the sight of a policeman. The 
little public-houses have a mean and squalid 
look, and there are only rag and bone 
shops, with here and there a newspaper 
shop, to break the monotony. 

In contrast what a gay and lively 
boulevard is Whitechapel! with tramway 
cars running up and down ! with something 
like noise and gaiety upon the crowded 
footways, where in the broad margins of 
the road are piled impromptu banquets in 
the costers’ barrows, innumerable saucers of 
delicacies in the way of shellfish, the 
delicate whelk, the molluscous mussel, all 
ready to be swallowed without more ado 
than a dash of vinegar out of a wine- 
bottle. Oysters, too, in their gleaming 
shells—Whitechapel has never gone with- 
out its oysters, even in the worst of times 
—and, besides, the most tempting morsels 
that can be compounded out of tripe and 
pig-meats. Here are life and movement 
and a grand mixture of all the lower strata 
—lower in position that is, the lower 
strata of life—and we are carried on by 
the current of people pressing forward, 
till presently we are brought-to in an 
eddy not far from where Aldgate Pump 
once stood. And here there is a German 
band blaring away in some spirited waltz, 
and a life and gaiety about the whole scene 
that quite reanimate the spirits. For, after 
all, Saturday night is a little fatiguing when 
taken continuously for some hours. 

And then a rest upon wheels, through 
the quiet City streets and over London 
Bridge into the long radiating thorough- 
fares of Southwark. Here is the New Cut 
in full spate of its Saturday night, as if 
this were the only Saturday night going on 





anywhere in London. Here the defile is at 
its height, and you can only squeeze slowly 
through the press of people; while the 
butchers shout clamorously into your ears ; 
while the gas flares ; and the street-singers 
scream. They tread upon each other’s heels, 
these street-singers: a woman and three 
orphan children, a very doleful blind man, a 
sol-disant Manchester operative in distress ; 
and with these come the clanging notes of an 
American organ, and the dropping shouts 
of the sellers of penny toasting-forks and 
gridirons, and of penny books that pretend 
to be more wicked than they really are. 

But for noise, after all the butchers 
carry off the palm. A curious race these 
Saturday night butcher-men, not clean 
and rosy as the normal butcher, but 
dark, sallow, and rather dirty. Still, 
they are provided with an energy and 
command of language and a capacity for 
making a noise, that seem worthy of a 
higher sphere. Their customers are mostly 
critical, they prod the fat, and punch the 
lean, and hold whispered council together. 
A man with a baby on his arm peers 
eagerly among the joints, his face lights 
up, his wife, who has followed the direction 
of his eyes, shakes her head deprecatingly; 
they have no enthusiasm, these women. 
When the Sunday morning’s joint is bought, 
there is the costermonger’s barrow on the 
other side to supply the trimmings. For 
the hand of pork, the parsnips are waiting, 
there are red ‘carrots for the ruddy beef, 
and the boiled mutton need not want 
turnips. Altogether there is not wanting a 
feeling of rough and ready plenty. Bakers 
carry huge trays of loaves on their heads, 
fruiterers break open great casks of apples, 
potatoes roll about the causeway, and 
piles of cabbages vanish in a twinkling. 
Literature is represented on barrows of 
secondhand books. <A sort of Dutch 
auction is going on of odd volumes of 
magazines, histories out of date, and 
treatises of ancient type. The sight of a 
Scotch bonnet among the audience brings 
out three volumes of Scotch history. “It’s 
worth a suvreign, gents, to read about 
Mary Queen o’ Scots and all the ancient 
wars and battles,” and, when he offers the 
whole for eighteenpence with no takers, 
he expresses a natural feeling of disgust 
that people should value so little the annals 
of their native land. 

There are other distractions for the 
crowds who are keeping their Saturday 
night. The gigantic women whose arms 
and legs are in wonderful pictorial evidence 
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outside—all warranted solid flesh—are 
here for winter quarters. There is a giant 
somewhere about, and a small collection of 
wax-works that is trying to make its 
| expenses till the sound of the turtle in the 
| land once more announces the time for 
| country fairs to begin. All these have their 
votaries, but the once great temple of the 
transpontine drama, the huge Vic, stands 
| there silent and deserted. 

As the night goes on apace and mid- 
night approaches, there is little slackening 
in the tide of people. No one here either 
is in a hurry for bed—the little children 
are all awake and about, waiting to see 
what mother is going to bring for dinner 
to-morrow, and for a sight of their Sunday 
clothes that are all coming home in a 
bundle. Here and there a sodden blear- 
eyed Megera stalks along drunk and 
abusive; but the impression of the long 
night’s ramble is of a great and salutary 
change in popular habits. Perhaps the 
streets are not quite so lively as of old, but 
they are decidedly more sober, on Saturday 
nights at all events, and the great heart of 
working London beats with a more steady, 
sober pulse. 

From the crowd and press of Lambeth 
Marsh it is a strange contrast to cross the 
almost deserted bridge—the broad reach 
of the river rippling violet and purple in 
the rays of the bright electric lights—the 
tide running out in a swift relentless way, 
black barges clinging to the shadowed 
bank, a scene dreary and almost savage 
in its suggestions, while the waters mur- 
mur beneath as if they sought their nightly 
tale of victims. After which the slammin 
doors of the Underground Railway, an 
“Last train right away,” are cheerful and 
pleasant to hear. 


GEOFFREY STIRLING. 


BY MRS. LEITH ADAMS, 
PART IIL, 
CHAPTER X. ‘*I NEVER LOVED HIM 
TRULY—UNTIL Now!” 

“Ir I were to say, Master Ralph,” went on 
Nurse Prettyman, seeming to wince at 
the sound of her own words as if their 
utterance hurt her, “as no thoughts of 
the bank robbery and the man in the 
waggoner’s frock come over me, after that 
night when I’d seen the ghost, and knew 
who it was, and whence it came, I should 
be sayin’ what isna true; I should be 
keepin’ back the thoughts o’ my heart from 
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the boy as I love same as if I bore him 
myself—in place of only tendin’ him, and 
watchin’ over him when he was no size to 
speak of.” 

Here the old woman stole a wistful 
glance at her master, hoping that these 
tender, helpless memories might soften the 
bitterness of what had gone before. 

“Well, I thought and I thought, and 
this and that came up before me, till it 
seemed as if the knittin’-pins I kep’ going 
all the time, were telling a terrible story as 
they clicked, and fittin’ it all in, piece by 
piece, same as if it were the pattern on 
my work. Half the things I thought of had 
been forgotten. Such bits of things, too, 
they were, it was strange how much they 
made of themselves, risin’ up out of the 
past like so many ghosts. Many’s the time 
I’ve said to myself, ‘ Lord forgive you, Eliza 
Prettyman, for a wicked-minded old woman 
this day!’ But it weren’t no use; the 
thoughts came on, one atop of another, and 
not one but fitted into his own place.” 

“JT know, I know,” said Ralph, and in 
his voice was such pain, that poor Mrs, 
Prettyman had some ado to keep from 
bursting out crying afresh. 

“Tm hurtin’ you, Master Ralph,” she 
said, “ hurtin’ you sore. Oh, I’m nothing 
better than an old fool! Dunnot heed my 
foolish words, my dearie, tak’ no heed on 
’em, tak’ no heed on’em. They’re nowt 
—they’re nowt !” 

In moments of strong excitement Mrs. 
Prettyman was always apt to fall into her 
native dialect, though at other seasons she 
was careful and polished enough in her mode 
of speech. Ralph knew, therefore, how 
deeply the tender honest heart was stirred 
when he heard the rough north-country 
twang, and saw the lips that spoke turn 
pale, and tremble. 

“Come, come,” he said softly, speaking 
with all that outer calm that may cover a 
storm of restrained feeling; “‘you must 
not give way like this. You promised to 
help me, you know—to help me to the 
truth. If you fail by the way, dear old 
friend, how are we to get to the end of the 
story ?” 

“ Ay, ay, the end of the story, that’s the 
worst of it. Each word brings us nearer 
that—the end of the story. Ah, my dear, 
that’s the hardest of all to tell !” 

She lifted and wrung her hands, while 
Ralph watched her in a fresh amaze. 

How was this terrible night to end—this 
night that had begun with all things fair 
and beautiful, all things sweet and tender ; 
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with the touch of Hilda’s trembling lips, 
and the clasp of her satin-soft hand, and 
had passed into a horror of unutterable 
pain, into the semblance of a dream, 
mystifying and terrible ? 

Scared by her young master’s set pale 
face, by the infinite pathos of his mingled 
courage and suffering, Nurse Prettyman, 
with a shrewdness that is characteristic of 
the north-country peasant-class from which 
she sprung, realised that certain knowledge, 
however black, would be more endurable to 
him than suspense. 

She rose to her feet, came close up to 
him, and laid her hand upon his arm, 
closely grasping it. 

“The end of the story’s this, Master 
Ralph,” she said, her eyes glittering, her 
cheek flushing hotly with the passion of 
her speech : ‘Squire Geoffrey was driven 
to his death—hunted down—murdered— 
by Hester Devenant. She came here to 
help him, nurse him, she said, but that 
was only the false and lying face she put 
upon it. What she came here for was 
to spy upon him—to worm the truth 
out of him—to torture him with that 
cruel tongue of hers that sticks at nowt— 
and him struck down and laid so low 
already by the hand o’ sorrow—the shame- 
less hussy !” 

There, it was told ; that ghastly “end 
of the story,” of which she had so dreaded 
the telling ; and Master Ralph had taken 
it “ better than she thought for.” 

Why, he spoke quieter than before ! 

“She wanted to force my dear father 
to confess ?” 

“ Aye, that did she, and what’s more, 
she had her way.” 

“ How ?” 

“Ah, Master Ralph, there’s none save 
One above knows that.” 

“ Nursey, sit down again, you can speak 
quieter so, and the better you can speak, 
the better I can listen. Take up the story 
from the time when Davey, falling at his 
feet, told my father that he should see my 
face ng more till the sea gave up its dead. 
I want to hear it word by word. I want 
to take it in—to write it on my heart for 
ever.” 

“ He was stricken, Master Ralph, was the 
squire, by the words that Davey said.” 

“Through his heart—through his tender 
loving heart.” 

“Aye, though the heart as was still 
sorrowful for the loss of his ‘pretty 
Lucy,’ as he ca’ed her. He was never the 
same no more.” 





‘Never the same no more-—so well he 
loved me.” 

“So well he loved you, Master Ralph ; 
and he was full of strange fancies; he 
thought he was watched, hunted, suspected.” 

“God had taken from him the creature 
of whom he had made an idol, the creature 
for whom he had sinned ; and so the sin 
began to weigh upon him, as it had never 
weighed before—poor heart ! ” 

‘“You may well say that, Master Ralph. 
It was a cruel sight to see the change that 
but a day brought about in him. He 
drove Davey from his presence—me too, 
me too—and cried out mad-like, ‘ Are you 
spying on me too?’ Then came that 
dreadful night when the vicar and 
Davey broke in through that door to find 
him lying all a-heap, and the doggie 
keenin’ over him same as a Christian. I’ve 
told you over and over aready, Master 
Ralph, how we got him into the next 
room, and how Davey had Dr. Turtle by 
his side before you'd have thought he'd 
had time to run to the town, let alone back 
again. It was little the poor squire spoke 
them sad days. He’d moan, and mumble 
things we could make nor head nor tail 
of, and draw long sighs such as conna come 
from any heart but what’s a broken one. 
But he mended; the doctor got to step 
lightsomer as he came out of the room, and 
took his pinch with a jauntier look on him; 
that did he! Still master needed a deal of 
watchin’, and Davey and me got pretty 
nigh wearied out, for all the vicar took 
many a turn. Then Davey had to go south 
to see if any news could be gathered up 
about that misfortunate ship o’ yours, and 
so things came heavier and heavier on me; 
and then I was smote down wi’ a quinsy.” 

Mrs. Prettyman paused a moment, 
smoothing down her apron with trembling 
hands, before she went on with her story. 

“ Well, Master Ralph, when they come 
and told me how Mistress Devenant had 
made offers to help nurse the squire, I 
fair squirmed on my pillow, for I reckoned 
she’d some ill-will agen him, though 
far from measuring it right—how could 
I, indeed? — and I hated the woman, 
it’s hard to say why. Hester Devenant 
had followed the master, time as he 
walked in his sleep. What of that? 
Anyone might have done the same, Per- 
chance that little prattling fool, Jake, and 
then all the town would have known who 
the ghost was. But things being as they 
were, I’d never heard a word of gossip, 
so I’d no much call to put myself in a 
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tantrum over the woman coming, and yet 
I got the cold creeps down my back when 
Dr. Turtle told me on’t, and told me joy- 
ful too. I couldn’t say much, wi’ a lump 
the size of a kidney-potato i’ my throat, so 
I let him say his say, and have his way; 
but I prayed the Lord to let the quinsy 
burst sharp—and it did, Master Ralph, it 
did, the night the squire died.” 

“The night she—murdered him ?” 

‘“‘ Ay, and in a moment I was a woman 
who could breathe and speak, and do my 
duty in that state of life. I wrapped me 
in an old shawl, and set off as easy as any- 
thing down the corridors to tak’ a peek at 
the new nurse, and see how she was 
wearin’ through the night. That door—the 
one that leads into the passage from the 
room below—was a bit way open, and 
through it come a stream of light. You 
might have thought the place was afire by 
the blaze of it. New-fangled ways to deal 
wi a sick man in the night-time, thinks I 
to myself. French ways, thinks I to my- 
self, contemptuous-like, and wondering 
what her fine ladyship would say when I 
told her how the quinsy had bursted, and 
set me on my legs again. Well, Master 
Ralph, I stopped short outside that open 
door, for from within came the sound of 
voices—hers and Davey’s. Now Davey had 
come off a journey and gone to his bed tired 
out and ready to fall asleep over his supper, 
so I wondered to find him in the squire’s 
room at the deadest hour of the night.” 

“ What did you hear?” cried Ralph. 

“T heard Davey call the other a 
murderess, and then Mrs. Devenant 
screeched-like under her breath, and ‘ Not 
that,’ says she, ‘not that, call me anything 
but that! There is ‘no blood upon my 
hands,’ ” 

“The dream, the dream that Hilda told 
me of,” muttered Ralph. 

At which Mrs. Prettyman wondered, 
wondered—and hearing her young master 
say “ Hilda,” plump and plain, knew that 
love was his master, and Hester Devenant’s 
daughter the woman he loved. 

“Mistress Devenant was squeezed up 
agen the wall, like as if she’d ha’ been glad 
to go through it and out at t’other side,” 
said Mrs, Prettyman, taking up her narra- 
tive again—“like as if Davey had been 
drivin’ her away, as far as he could, 
from the place where my master lay dead, 
with his white face looking upward, his 
eyes starin’, and his poor dead hands 
stretched out straight, just, as I learned 
after, as they'd fallen from Davey’s neck. 





When I saw that sight, a mighty cry 
came out of me, and I fled to the bed, and 
cast myself down aside of it. Then Davey 
turned and saw me, and ‘Mrs. Pretty- 
man,’ says he, sobbing so he scarce could 
get the words out, ‘she’s killed him, 
killed him, killed him!’ Each time he 
said ‘killed,’ Mrs. Devenant shrank away 
against the wall, closer and closer, but as 
he went on reviling her, and calling her 
a Judas and a traitor, and many a thing 
I can’t remember, her spirit seemed to 
rise up in her, and she came right across to 
me. ‘See,’ she says, pointing to the 
great oak box that stood there open, like a 
gaping coffin ; ‘it was your master walked 
at night among the trees—it was your 
master robbed the bank, and drove my 
husband to his death ; and you—you do 
well to fight for him—he drugged you the 
night he robbed the bank—that was why 
you slept so sound ; and he said he would 
have killed youif there had been need!’ 
She set her teeth at this, and drew her 
breath in through them, so it sounded 
like the hissing of a serpent. But Davey, 
he looked at her steady, and I, holding 
the dead hand in mine, watched her too. 
‘He has confessed,’ she said, ‘he has con- 
fessed.’ ‘ And died repentant,” says Davey, 
‘repentant, and praying for God’s pardon. 
You are foiled all ways,’ says he with a 
strange bit of a joyful-like laungh—‘ foiled 
of your vengeance here, and of his soul 
that rests with God. He did not drive 
your husband to his death,’ says he (and 
you'd scarce have known Davey, Master 
Ralph, so stern was he, and his eyes shinin’ 
like stars). ‘You drove Gabriel Devenant 
to despair with your hard words and your 
hard ways, and despair made death come 
easy when an extra load of trouble fell on 
him, I tell you the man was glad to die.’ 
Eh, but she shivered at that, and 
Davey so got the better of her with one 
thing or another that, last of all, he made 
her swear, in the presence of the dead, 
that no word of the ending the squire had 
made should ever pass her lips. He 
dragged her to the bed, and made her 
touch the poor dead hand that lay so help- 
less, and swear to all he bade her, holding 
it. She was more mad than sane, by 
then, yet had an evil look through all, and 
I heard her mutter to herself, and caught 
the look she threw at Davey when his back 
was towards her. By this, the candles 
were beginning to burn blue, and the 
mornin’ was peepin’ in through the cur- 
tains. ‘Let me go, says Mrs. Devenant, 
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and I saw she daren’t let her eyes 
light on what lay so stark and stiff 
upon the bed. ‘Silence for silence,’ says 
Davey, catching her by the wrists, and 
holdin’ her tight; ‘that’s our bargain. 
Keep silence on your side, and I'll tell no 
one that you drove the squire to his death. 
I know what you did,’ says he, as fierce as 
fierce, and starin’ at her so that she shrunk 
away from him like as if he could blight her 
where she stood ; ‘you gave him his sleeping- 
draught, lit up the place like this, and then 
roused him into frenzy with your gibes 
and accusations. You went a sure way to 
work,’ says he; ‘it’s a pity you didn’t 
put the candles out before I came,’ 
says he, ‘and manage to look a bit less 
guilty, a bit less like the murderess you 
are,’ says he, and you’d have thought he’d 
give her a blow, she cringed so at the 
word whose sound she couldn’t abide. 
‘Davey, Davey,’ says she, ‘how can 
you be so hard with me! You—why it 
isn’t many hours back that you kissed me,’ 
and she give a kind of a whine like a beaten 
dog, and came close beside him. ‘I loved 
you then,’ says Davey, ‘for you were 
Hilda’s mother.’ ‘I am that still,’ says 
the other, proud-like all in a moment. 
‘No,’ says he, ‘ not to me; never that to 
me any more, only my master’s——’ But 
she give a screech, and he hadn’t time to 
get the word out. When she left the 
room she never once let her eyes near the 
bed, and then when we were well shut of 
her, Davey he told me—told me——” 

“What my father had said, the message 
he had sent to me—his son?” put in Ralph 
firmly, coming promptly to the aid of the 
stammering tongue. 

‘* Aye, Master Ralph, he told me all that, 
told me wi’ tears and sobbings, same as a 
woman might, and we closed the poor 
staring eyes and the fallen mouth, and our 
tears fell on his still white face—for we 
loved him, Master Ralph, we loved him ; 
let him ha’ done what he might.” 

Ralph turned quickly from her. He 
dare not dwell upon the picture of this 
touching and absolute devotion. In stern 
self-control lay his only chance of endurance, 
his only chance of being able to face—as a 
man should face—the terrible duty that 
lay before him. 

“What has come of Davey?” he said 
impatiently. “I told him to follow me, 
and at once.” 





“You have seen him then, sir?” said 
Mrs. Prettyman in some surprise. “I 
thought he had gone to the vicarage. He 
came in with your name upon his lips, and 
when all the mort o’ things he’s brought 
from foreign parts were safe up the tower 
stairs, he said he was going out. ‘ Won't 
you wait for the young master?’ says L 
‘No, I won't,’ says he, and was gone, and 
Gaylad whinin’ after him.” 

“He came after me to— Mrs. Deve- 
nant’s,” said Ralph, a sudden shudder 
shaking him. 

Mrs. Prettyman gasped, but found no 
word ready. 

“You have been faithful to me and 
mine,” continued her master; “ you have 
kept our counsel, and tried to shield our 
honour; you are friend and servant in 
one, and a friend should be treated with 
confidence——” 

She knew what was coming, and waited 
trembling. 

“T love Hilda Devenant, and she loves 
me. Either she will be my wife one day, 
or there will be no wife of mine ever at all, 
and I shall have to live with her dear 
memory for company as best I may— 
through a changed and altered life.” 

“A changed and altered life!” cried 
Mrs. Prettyman. ‘Ah, Master Ralph, my 
darling boy! what thoughts are in your 
mind? What strange fancies are over you? 
What strange look is that in your poor 
pale face? And yet you can smile.” 

“Yes, I can smile, for—hearken, dear 
good friend. I would rather my father 
had died as—as he did, with all the 
outward horror of it—died penitent, 
and yearning to make reparation—died 
craving God’s pardon and man’s pity, 
than that he had lived the sin and the 
sorrow down to the end. Nay, do not 
look at me like that, dear! Your boy 
has not gone mad; never, believe me, 
was he so truly in his sober senses ; and, 
nursey—listen—I thought I loved my father 
all my life, loved him as the best and 
dearest thing that life held for me, but I 
think I never loved him truly—until now!” 
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